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Sir THomas STAMFORD RAFFLES was 
born on board the ship Ann, at sea, 
off the harbour of port Morant, in the 
island of Jamaica, on the 6th of July, 
1781. His father, Benjamin Raffles, 
was one of the oldest captains in the 
West India trade, from the port of 
London. Sir Stamford received his 
education principally under Dr. An- 
derson, who presided over a respect- 
able academy at Hammersmith. At 
an early age he was admitted on the 
establishment at the East India House, 
where his talents and his industry ob- 
tained for him the esteem and confi- 
dence of the then secretary, the late 
Wn. Ramsay, Esq. through whose in- 
terest, in 1805, the directors gave him 
the handsome and flattering appoint- 
ment of assistant-secretary to the go- 
vernment in Prince of Wales’s Island, 
together with the rank of junior mer- 
chant, and an eventual succession to 
council. He had not been long in 
that settlement before he became chief 
secretary. 

While there, he diligently applied 
himself to the stady of the Malay, and 
other languages of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago. To these studies he was 
incited in no small degree by the late 
lamented Dr. Leyden, with whom he 
formed a friendship the most endear- 
ing, which was unhappily terminated 
by the death of that eminent scholar, 
who expired at Batavia in the arms 
of his friend. Such was the success 
with which he cultivated the study of 
these languages, that he was appoint- 
ed Malay translator to the govern- 
ment; and Lord Minto, then gover- 
nor-general of India, honoured him 
with especial notice in one of his an- 
niversary discourses to the college of 
Calcutta. Thus he became known to 
that truly enlightened nobleman, whose 
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highest ‘regard and confidence it was 
afterwards his happiness to enjoy, 
and‘in whose death he has had to de- 
plore the loss of a most steady and 
inestimable friend. 

In 1811, Sir Stamford was induced 
to visit Calcutta, whence he accom- 
panied Lord Minto in the ex tion 
against Java, in the capacity of private 
secretary to his lordship, and his agent 
in the Malay states ; and in the month 
of October in that year, he was ap- 
pointed to the high station of lieute- 
nant-governor of that island, and its 
various important dependencies. How’ 
he discharged the trust reposed in him . 
by this distinguished appointment, is 
well known; while the mildness anc 








equity of his administration ; 
him to the millions, st whom. 
then dispensed the b ‘ 


British government, to a degr 
most wiioxsangal in‘our colonial 
tory. ° ; ie 

‘During 
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his residence in Java, he 


lost his first wife, to whom he was 


united previous to his leaving 
country ; and his health having 

rially suffered from the combine 
fluence of domestic affliction, and th 
severe duties of his station, he was 
induced to visit England. He arrived 

at Falmouth in the autumn of 1816, 
bringing with him the Raden Rana ™ 
Dipura, a Javanese prince, with his 

suit; and a more splendid and exten- 

sive collection of specimens of the 

productions, costume, &c. of the 

Eastern Archipelago, than had ever 

before been received into a British 

port. The reception with which he 

met in England, must have been high- 

ly gratifying to him. He had the 

pleasure to see that his services were 

appreciated by the public, while, from 

persons of all ranks and classes of 
society, he received the most flatter- 

ing marks of kind and respectful at- 

tention. 

During his stay in this quarter of 
the globe, notwithstanding the nume- 
rous engagements by which he was 
oppressed, he found leisare to accom- 
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plish a tour on the Continent, the de- 
tails of which have been given to the 
public by one of the party,—and to 
publish his History of Java in two 
large quarto volumes, containing an 
immense mass of valuable informa- 
tion relative to that interesting coun- 
try. He also, while in England, had 
the happiness to form a matrimonial 
connexion with a most amiable lady, 
Sophia, the daughter of J. Watson 
Hull, Esq. late of Great Baddow, in 
Essex. 

As an acknowledgment of his ser- 
vices, and as the best appointment, 
after the resignation of Java, at their 
‘command, the East India Company 
confirmed his nomination to Bencoo- 
len, in Sumatra, which had been 
held in reserve for him, in the antici- 
pation that such an event might pos- 
sibly occur. With this appointment, 
the rank and title of lieutenant-go- 
vernor was conferred upon him. He 
also received the honour of knight- 
hood from his Majesty, then Prince 
Regent, who graciously permitted the 
dedication of his History of Java to 
himself. 

Sir Stamford left the shores of Eng- 
Jand for his new station, in Novem- 
ber, 1817, having been detained at 
Falmouth by contrary winds, long 
enough to receive the melancholy in- 
telligence of the death of the lamented 
Princess Charlotte, whose friendship, 
together with that of her illustrious 
consort, he had the distinguished gra- 
tification to enjoy ; and his first pub- 
lic act, on his arrival in his new go- 
vernment, was the forwarding of an 
address of condolence to his Majesty 
on that most mournful event. 

Since the commencement of his ad- 
ministration in Sumatra, Sir Stamford 
has been most laboriously and suc- 
cessfully employed in resisting the 
unwarrantable aggressions of the 
Dutch—in promoting friendly inter- 
course with the natives of that vast 
island—in improving the moral and 
social condition of the people—and 
advancing, by all the methods which 
a liberal and enlightened policy could 
suggest, the commercial interests of 
Britain in the Eastern seas. Of ail 
his measures, that of establishing the 
free port of Singapore, at the extre- 
mity of the Malay peninsula, is per- 
haps the most important. This set- 
tlement has already prospered to an 
astonishing degree, and promises, if 
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continued under British patronage, to 
become the emporium and pride of 
the East. There is, perhaps, no place 
ia the known world more advantage- 
ously situated for the purposes of 
commerce. It commands the straits 
of Malacca, places ourintercourse with 
China beyond risk or annoyance, and 
may become the connecting link and 
grand entrepét between Europe, Asia, 
and China ;—it is in fact fast becoming 
so, for merchants from all parts are 
resorting to it, and establishing them- 
selves there, while vessels come from 
China to Singapore in five days, to 
purchase their goods. 

Amidst these important commercial 
affairs, Sir Stamford has not been un- 
mindful of the claims of science. Na- 
tural philosophy, in its various de- 
partments of Botany, Zoology, Ento- 
mology, &c. has been greatly enriched 
by his own researches, and those of 
scientific individuals who have enjoy- 
ed his patronage. Considerable col- 
lections from the interior of Sumatra 
have already reached this country, 
and descriptions of some of the most 
curious and splendid articles have 
been presented to the public. Nor 
should we omit to mention the de- 
cided protection which he has always 
extended to the accredited Missiona- 
ries of every denomination—promot- 
ing their views to the utmost possible 
extent, and affording them the most 
efficient aid in the prosecution of their 
sacred and benevolent designs. 

We lament, and every friend of the 
human race and lover of his country 
must lament with us, that, in the 
midst of so much usefulness, the sub- 
ject of this brief memoir has been aw- 
fully warned by disease and death to 
quit the scene of his honourable la- 
bours. Three, out of four, of his 
children have been torn from him by 
a malignant climate; of his personal 
friends, scarcely one remains; and he 
himself, with his amiable lady, have 
been in a state of health the most 
alarming and critical. Under these 
distressing circumstances, Sir Stam- 
ford has deemed it an imperious duty 
to forward his resignation to the East 
India House; and his last movement, 
of which we have received intelli- 
gence, was a voyage to Singapore, to 
make suitable arrangements there, 
prior to his final departure from. the 
Eastern Archipelago. 
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ELUCIDATION OF JOSHUA x. 12. 


« Sun, stand thou still — Gibeon ; and thou, 
Moon, in the valley of Ajalon.” 


Mr. Epitor. 

Sir,—As you have inserted at col. 
129, vol. iv. of your Magazine, an an- 
cient letter transcribed by your cor- 
respondent J. S. as a reply to R. C.’s 
query on the Sun’s standing still, 
Joshua chap. x. 32.; allow me to ask 
the favour of your inserting the fol- 
lowing philosophical extract from the 
Commentary of Dr. Adam Clarke, on 
that important verse, which I think 
cannot fail being acceptable, even to 
those of your numerous readers who 
are in possession of that valuable 
work. 

Feb. 9, 1822. z..a. 
“To account for this miracle, and to 
ascertain the manner in which it was 
wrought, has employed the pens of 
the ablest divines and astronomers, 
especially of the two last centuries. 
By their learned labours, many diffi- 
culties have been removed from the 
account in general ; but the very dif- 
ferent and contradictory methods pur- 
sued by several, in their endeavours 
to explain the whole, and make the 
relation concord with the present ac- 
knowledged system of the universe, 
and the phenomena of nature, tend 
greatly to puzzle the plain unphiloso- 
phical reader. The subject cannot be 
well explained without a dissertation ; 
and a dissertation is not consistent 
with the nature of short notes, or a 
commentary on Scripture. It is, how- 
ever, necessary to attempt an expla- 
nation ; and to bring that as much as 
possible within the apprehension of 
common readers: in order to this, I 
must beg leave to introduce a few 
preliminary observations, or what 
the reader may call propositions, if he 
pleases, 

“1. I take it for granted that a 
miracle was wrought as nearly as cir- 
cumstances could admit, in the man- 
ner in which it is here recorded. I 
shall not, therefore, seek for any alle- 
gorical or metaphorical interpretations : 
the miracle is recorded as a fact ; and 
as a fact 1 take it up. 

“2. I consider the present accre- 
dited system of the universe, called 
sometimes, the Pythagorean, C. i- 
ean, or Newtonian system, to be ge- 
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nuine; and also to be the system of 
the universe, laid down in the Mosaic 
writings—that the Sun is in the centre 
of what is called the solar system; 
and that the earth and all the other 
planets, whether primary or secondary, 
move round him in certain periodical 
times, according to the quantity of 
their matter, and distance from him 
their centre. 

“3. I consider the sun to have no 
revolution round any orbit, but to re- 
volve round his own azis, and round 
the common centre of gravity in the 
planetary system, which centre of 
gravity is included within his own 
surface, and in all other respects FE 
consider him to be at rest in the sys- 
tem. 

“4, IT consider the earth not only 
as revolving round the sun, in 365 days, 
6 hours, 48 minutes, and 48 seconds, 
but as revolving round its own axis, and 
making this revolution in 23 hours, 
56 minutes, and 4 seconds; that in 
the course of 24 hours complete, every 
part of its surface is alternately turned 
to the sun; and that this revolution 
constitutes our day and night, as the 
former does our year: that it is day to 
all these parts which have the sun 
above the horizon; and night to those 
which have the sun below it: and that 
this diurnal revolution of the earth, 
or revolving round its own axis, in a 
direction from west to east, occasions 
what is called the rising and setting of 
the sun, which appearance is occasion- 
ed, not by any motion in the sun him- 
self, but by this motion of the earth ; 
which may be illustrated by a ball or 
globe appended to a thread, and caus- 
ed to turn round. Hf this be held op- 
posite to a candle, it will appear half 
enlightened and half dark; but the 
dark parts will be seen to come suc- 
cessively into the light, and the en- 
lightened parts into the shade ; while 
the candle itself, which gives the light, 
is fixed, not changing its position. 

“5. LT consider the solar influence 
to be the cause both of the annual and 
diurnal motion of the earth; and that 
while that influence continues to act 
upon it, according to the law which 
God originally impressed on both the 
earth and the sun, the annual and di- 
urnal motions of the earth must con- 
tinue ; and that no power, but the un- 
limited power of God, can alter this 
influence, change or suspend the ope- 
ration of this law; but that He is 
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such an infinitely FREeE AGENT, that 
He can, when his unerring wisdom 
sees good, alter, suspend, or even an- 
nihilate all secondary causes and their 
effects ; for it would be degrading to 
the perfections of his nature to sup- 
pose, that he had so bound himself by 
the laws which he has given for the 
preservation and direction of univer- 
sal nature, that he could not change 
them, alter their effects, or suspend 
their operations, when greater and 
better effects, in a certain time or 
place, might be produced by such 
temporary change or suspension. 

“6. I consider, that the miracle 
wrought on this occasion, served 
greatly to confirm the Israelites, not 
only in the belief of the being and 
perfections of God, but also in the 
doctrine of an especial providence, 
and in the nullity of the whole system 
of idolatry and superstition. 

“7. That no evil was done by this 
miraculous interference, nor any law 
or property of nature ultimately 
changed; on the contrary, a most 
important good was produced, which 
probably, to this people, could not 
have been brought about any other 
way ; and that, therefore, the miracle 
wrought on this occasion, was highly 
worthy of the wisdom and power of 
God. 

** §. I consider, that the terms in 
the text employed to describe this 
miracle, are not, when rightly under- 
stood, contrary to the well-established 
notions of the true system of the uni- 
verse ; and are not spoken, as some 
have contended, ad captum vulgi, to 
the prejudices of the common people, 
much less do they favour the Ptole- 
maic or any other hypothesis, that 
places the earth in the centre of the 
solar system. 

“ Having laid down these prelimi- 
naries, some short observations on the 
words of the text may be sufficient. 

“Joshua’s address is in a poetic 
form in the original, and makes the 
two following hemistichs :— 

** ¢ Sun! upon Gibeon be dumb: 
And the moon on the vale of Aiyalon.’ 

« The effect of this command is re- 
lated ver. 13. in the following words : 
—And the sun was dumb, or silent, and 
the moon stood still, And in the latter 
clause of this verse it is added, And 
the sun stood still in the midst of heaven, 
and hasted not to go down about a whole 


day. 
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“It seems necessary here, to answer 
the question, At what time of the day 
did this miracle take place?’ The ex- 
pression oryawn na bechatsi hashamay- 
am, in the midst of heaven, seems to 
intimate, that the sun was at that time 
on the meridian of Gibeon, and conse- 
quently had one half of its course to 
run; and this sense of the place has 
been strongly contended for, as es- 
sential to the miracle, for the greater 
display of the glory of God: ‘ Be- 
cause,’ say its abettors, ‘ had the mi- 
racle been wrought when the sun was 
near the going down, it might have 
been mistaken for some refraction of : 
the rays of light, occasioned by a pe- 
culiarly moist state of the atmosphere, 
in the horizon of that place; or by 
some such appearance as the Aurore 
Borealis.’ To me, there seems no so- 
lidity in this reason: had the sun been 
arrested in the meridian, the miracle 
could scar¢ely have been noticed, and 
especially in the hurry and confusion 
of that time ; and we may be assured, 
that among the Canaanites there were 
neither clocks nor time-keepers, by 
which the preternatural length of such 
a day could have been accurately 
measured: but, on the contrary, had 
the sun been about the setting, when 
both the pursuers and the pursued must 
be apprehensive of its speedy disap- 
pearance, its continuance for several 
hours above the horizon, so near the 
point when it might be expected to go 
down, must have been very observable 
and striking. The enemy must see, 
feel, and deplore it; as their hope of 
escape must, in such circumstances, 
be founded on the speedily entering 
in of the night, through which alone, 
they could expect to elude the pur- 
suing Israelites. And the Israelites 
themselves must behold, with aston- 
ishment and wonder, that the settin 
sun hasted not to go down about a a dl 
affording them supernatural 


day, 
pnd totally to destroy a routed foe, 
which otherwise might have had time 
to rally, confederate, chuse a proper 
station, and attack in their turn with 
peculiar advantages, and a probability 


of success. It appears, therefore, 
much more reasonable, that Joshua 
should require this miracle to be per- 
formed when day-light was about to 
fail, just as the sun was setting... If 
we were to consider the sun as being 
at the meridian of Gibeon, as some 
understand the midst of heaven, it may 
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be well asked, ‘How could Joshua 
know that he should not have time 
enough to complete the destruction of 
his enemies, who were now completely 
routed? Already multitudes of them 
had fallen by the hail-stones and by 
the sword; andif he had yet half a 
day before him, it would have been 
natural enough for him to conclude 
that he had a sufficiency of time for 
the purpose, his men having been 
employed all night in a forced march, 
and half a day in close fighting; and, 
indeed, had he not been under an 
especial inspiration, he could not have 
requested the miracle at all, knowing, 
as he must have done, that his men 
must be nearly exhausted by march- 
ing all night and fighting all day. 
But it may be asked, What is the 
meaning of crnwn *sna bechatsi hasha- 
mayim, which we translate in the midst 
of heaven? If, with Mr. Bate, we 
translate nyn chatsah, to part, divide 
asunder, then it may refer to the hori- 
zon, which is the apparent division of 
the heavens into the upper and lower 
hemisphere: and thus the whole verse 
has been understood by some emi- 
nently learned men, who have trans- 
lated the whole passage thus: And 
the sun stood still in the (upper) hemi- 
sphere of heaven, and hasted not to go 
down, when the day was complete ; that 
is, though the day was then complete, 
the sun being on the horizon, the line 
that to the eye constituted the mid 
heaven ; yet it hasted not to go down, 
was miraculously sustained in its then 
almost setting position ; and this seems 
still more evident from the moon ap- 
pearing at that time, which it is not 
reasonable to suppose could be visi- 
ble, in the glare of light occasioned by 
a noon-day sun. 

‘“* But the main business relative to 
the standing still of the sun, still re- 
mains to be considered. 

“IT have already assumed, as a 
thoroughly demonstrated truth, that 
the sun is in the centre of the system, 
moving only round his own axis, and 
the common centre of the gravity of 
the planetary system, while all the 
planets revolve round him, Prop. 2 
and 3. that his influence is the cause 
of the diurnal and annual revolutions 
of the earth ; nor can I see what other 
purpose his revolution round his own 
axis can possibly answer, Prop. 5. 

_ “ T consider, that the word om dom, 
in the text, refers to the withholding 





or restraining this influence, so that 
the cessation of the earth’s motion 
might immediately take place. The 
desire of Joshua was, that the sun 
might not sink below the horizon; 
but as it appeared now to be over 
Gibeon, and the moon to be over the 
valley of Ajalon, he prayed that they 
might continue in these positions till 
the battle should be ended; or, in 
other words, that the day should be 
miraculously lengthened out. 
“Whether Joshua had a correct 
philosophical notion of the true sys- 
tem of the universe, is a subject that 
need not come into the present in- 
quiry : but whether he spoke with strict 
propriety on this occasion, is a matter 
of importance, because he must be 
considered as acting under the Divine 
influence, in requesting the perform- 
ance of such. a stupendous miracle: 
and we may safely assert, that no man 
in his right mind would have thought 
of offering such a petition, had he not 
felt himself under some Divine affla- 
tus. Leaving therefore his philoso- 
phic knowledge out of the question, 
he certainly spoke as if he had kno; 
that the solar influence was the caine 
of the earth’s rotation, and therefage, 
with the strictest pbilosophic pro- 
priety, he requested, that that influ- 
ence might be for a time restrained, 
that the diurnal motionsof the earth 
might be arrested, through which 
alone, the sun could be kept above 
the horizon, and day be prolonged. 
His mode of expression evidently con- 
siders the sun as the great ruler or mas- 
ter in the system; and all the planets, 
(or at least the earth) moving in their 
respective orbits at his command. He 
therefore desires him, (in the name, 
and by the authority of his Creator) 
to suspend his mandate with respect 
to the earth’s motion, and that of its 
satellite, the moon. Had he said, 
earth, stand thou still—the cessation 
of whose diurnal motion was the effect 
of his command, it could not have 
obeyed him; as it is not even the se- 
condary cause either of its annual mo- 
tion round the sun, or its diurnal mo- 
tion round its own axis. Instead of 
doing so, he speaks to the sun, the 
cause (under God) of all these motions, 
as his great archetype did, when, in 
the storm on the sea of Tiberias, he 
rebuked the wind first; and then said 
to the waves, Peace! be still! Siw2a, 
megipwoo, be SILENT! be puMB! Mark 
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iv. 39. and the effect of this command 
was, a cessation of the agitation in 
the sea, because the wind ceased to 
command it, that is, to exert its influ- 
ence upon the waters. 

“ The terms in this command, are 
worthy of particular note: Joshua 
does not say to the sun, Stand still, as 
if he had conceived him to be running 
his race round the earth; but be silent, 
or inactive, that is, as I understand it, 
restrain thy influence; no longer act 
upon the ezrth, to cause it to revolve 
round its axis; a mode of speech 
which is certainly consistent with the 
strictest astronomical knowledge: and 
the writer of the account, whether 
Joshua himself, or the author of the 
Book of Jasher, in relating the conse- 
quence of this command, is equally 
accurate, using a word widely differ- 
ent, when he speaks of the effect, the 
retention of the solar influence had on 
the moon: in the first case, the sun was 
silent, or inactive, om dom, in the latter 
the moon stood still; my amad. The 
standing still of the moon, or its conti- 
nuance above the horizon, would be the 
natural effect of the cessation of the so- 
lar influence, which obliged the earth 
to discontinue her diurnal rotation, 
which, of course, would arrest the 
moon; and thus both it and the sun were 
kept above the horizon, probably for 
the space ofa whole day. As to the 
address to the moon, it is not conceiv- 
ed in the same terms as that to the 
sun, and for the most obvious philoso- 
phical reasons: all that is said is sim- 
ply, and the moon on the vale of Ajalon, 
which may be thus understood :— 
* Let the sun restrain his influence, or 
be inactive, as he appears now upon 
Gibeon, that the moon may continue 
as she appears now over the vale of 
Ajalon.’ It is worthy of remark, that 
every word in this poetic address, is 
apparently selected with the greatest 
caution and precision. 

“ Persons who are no friends to 
Divine revelation, say, ‘ that the ac- 
count given of this miracle, supposes 
the earth to be the centre of the sys- 
tem, and the sun moveable; and as 
this is demonstrably a false philoso- 
phy, consequently the history was 
never dictated by the Spirit of trath.’ 
Others, in answer, say, ‘ that the Holy 
Spirit condescends to accommodate 
himself to the apprehensions of the 
vulgar: The Israelites would natu- 
rally have imagined that Joshua wag 
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deranged, had he bid the earth stand 
still, which, they grant, would have 
been the most accurate and philoso- 
phical mode of command on this occa- 
sion.’ But with due deference both 
to the objectors and defenders, I must 
assert, that such a form of speech, on 
such an occasion, would have been 
utterly unphilosophte ; and that the ex- 
pressions found in the Hebrew text, 
are such as Sir Isaac Newton himself 
might have denominated, every thing 
considered, elegant, correct, and sub- 
lime. Nor does it at all appear, that 
the prejudices of the vulgar were con- 
sulted on this occasion; nor is there 
a word here, when properly under- 
stood, that is inconsistent with the 
purest axiom of the soundest philoso- 
phy; and certainly nothing that im- 
plies any contradiction. 1 grant, that 
when the people have to do with astro- 
nomical and philosophical matters, then 
the terms of the science may be ac- 
commodated to their apprehensions: 
it is on this ground that Sir Isaac 
Newton himself speaks of the rising 
and of the setting of the sun; though 
all genuine philosophers know, that 
these appearances are produced by the 
rotation of the earth on its own axis, 
from west to cast. But when matters 
of this kind are to be transacted be- 
tween God and his prophets, as in the 
above case, then subjects relative to 
philosophy, are conceived in their 
proper terms, and expressed accord- 
ing to their own nature. At the con- 
clusion of the 13th verse, a different 
expression is used when it is said, So, 
the sun stood still, it is not om dom, but 
spy mad; wown “ny vaiyadmod ha- 
shemesh, which expression, thus vary- 
ing from that in the command of Jo- 
shua, may be considered as implying, 
that in order to restrain his influence, 
which I have assumed to be the cause 
of the earth’s motion, the sun himself 
became inactive, that is, ceased to re- 
volve round his own axis; which re- 
volation is probably one cause, not 
only of the revolution of the earth, 
but of all the other planetary bodies 
in our system, and might have affect- 
ed all the planets at the time in ques- 
tion: but this neither could, nor did, 
produce any disorder in nature; and 
the delay of a few hours in the whole 
planetary motions, dwindles away 
into an imperceptible point in the 
thousands of years of their revolu- 
tions. I need scarcely add, that the 
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command of Joshua to the sun, is to be 
understood as a prayer to God (from 
whom the sun derived his being and 
his continuance) that the effect might 
be what is expressed in the command ; 
and therefore it is said, ver. 14. that 
the LoRD HEARKENED UNTO THE 
VOICE OF A MAN, for the Lord fought 
for Israel. ‘ 

“[ have thus gone through the dif- 
ferent parts of this astonishing mira- 
cle, and have endeavoured to account 
for the whole in as plain and simple a 
manner as possible. It is not pre- 
tended that this account should satisfy 
every reader; and that every difficulty 
is solved: it would be impossible to 
do this in such a compass as that by 
which I am necessarily circumscribed : 
and I have been obliged, for the sake 
of brevity, to throw into the form of 
propositions or observations, several 
points which may appear to demand 
illustration and proof—for such, I 
must refer the reader to Astronomical 
Treatises. Calmet, Scheuchzer, and 
Saurin, with several of our own coun- 
trymen, have spoken largely on this 
difficult subject; but in such a way, 
as I am obliged to confess, has given 
me little satisfaction; and which ap- 
pears to me, to leave the main diffi- 
culties unremoved. Conscious of the 
difficulties of this subject, I beg leave 
to address every candid reader, in the 
often quoted words of an eminent 
author :— 


“ Vive, vale! si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti; si non, his utere mecum. 
Hor. Epist. |. i. E. vi. ver. 67. 


“ Farewell! and if a better system’s thine, 
Impart it frankly, or make use of mine.” 


FRANCIS. 
a 


ANARCHY ILLUSTRATED. 

No language could paint a stronger 
picture of the misery produced by 
anarchy, than the description given of 
this country at the period of the civil 
war, as drawn by the learned Mr. 
Mudge, in one of his discourses. 

“ A nation in this condition,” says 
he, “ is like a dead animal in a state 
of putrifaction, when, instead of one 
noble creature, as it was when life 
held it together, there are ten thou- 
sand nauseous reptiles growing out of 
it, every one crawling in a path of its 
own,” 





THE CAMERA OBSCURA, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE. 


Sir,—By publishing in your valu- 
able miscellany the following papers, 
commencing a series of essays to be 
continued monthly, you will oblige 
your obedient servant, A, C—. 


No. I.—Introductory. 


«nor blame, ye proud, the lowly plan.”’ 
PENROSE. 


NATURE, is a term which we hear fre- 
quently employed by almost every 
one, upon nearly all occasions. Used 
by itself, it generally signifies the 
works of creation, and the many and 
varied objects which are spontaneous- 
ly produced in the world around us, 
without the aid or interference of man; 
bat extended to particular subjects, 
and coupled with other ideas, it im- 
ports whatever in those subjects or 
ideas is consistent with truth, or in- 
controvertibly established by obser-. 
vation or stated rule. Thus, in illus- 
tration of the first point, when we say 
“the beauties of nature,” “ the face: 
of nature,” &c. we refer to the appear- 
ance of the visible universe ; and on 
the other hand, when we mean it to 
be understood that any description is 
consistent with truth, or any opinion 
confirmed by stated and regular. ob- 
servation, we say it is natural, Na- 
ture, then, comprises in its wide range 
almost every subject which falls under 
our notice, and to which we can at- 
tach any fixed or settled rule, or pro- 
nounce upon it the sentence of truth. 

The application of this term to the 
productions of the penis at once both 
expressive and just, and there cannot 
perhaps be a more flattering character 
given to any work, than, that it is na- 
tural. I have often thought that a 
work possessing this essential qualifi- 
cation may be termed a kind of mental 
Camera Obscura, and it is under this 
idea that I have ventured to give that 
title to my present humble produc- 
tions: not that I would assimilate to 
myself any meritorious distinction, 
but simply my reader to under- 
stand, that I intend to indulge in no 
visionary schemes, or merely imagina- 
tive flights, but confine my observa- 
tions to what we see around us, and: 
deduce my ideas from natural occur~ 
rences. 
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The Camera Obscura seems to me 
a duodecimo abridgment of nature’s 
folio, and affords to my bodily eye the 
same view of her actual appearance, 
her varied scenes of sky, and land, 
and hill, and dale, which the descrip- 
tion of true and expressive character, 
or the development of human life, and 
the passions and feelings of man, by 
a masterly author, presents to my 
mental capacity, of the acting world 
in which I am placed. This being my 
opinion, I will proceed to notice in 
what manner there exists a likeness 
between the plan of my future pro- 
ductions and the instrument from 
which they are named. 

1. The Camera Obscura takes a 
small and confined part from the vast 
creation around it, and this it presents 
separately and unconnectedly to our 
view.—So in the following papers the 
reader may expect a solitary charac- 
ter or little group, selected for imita- 
tion or warning from the mass of hu- 
man beings, of which he forms a part, 
or a particular subject or idea dis- 
cussed separately and unconnectedly 
for the purpose of instruction or 
amusement. 

2. Another property of the Camera 
Obscura, is, its reducing the magni- 
tude of the different objects it repre- 
sents, and giving its scenes on a small 
scale.—From this I beg leave to ob- 
serve, that I do not intend my descrip- 
tions to be long, or for one subject to 
occupy more than one paper, and that 
what I say, I shall say as briefly and 
concisely as I can. 

3. Ihave frequently observed with 
what a silky fairy-like gloss the Ca- 
mera Obscura decks all its objects, 
throwing over them a vividness of co- 
lour, that by no means destroys their 
natural effect, but merely adds to them 
a beauty peculiar to itself.—I would, 
under this circumstance, remark, that 
I shall think myself justified in colour- 
ing my subjects more highiy than our 
short-sighted gaze perceives them in 
this world, and using the power of 
imagination, and the aid of fiction’s 
story, to embellish what I may say. 

I might in this manner drop many 
ether: observations as to the nature of 
my subject, did I not think that what 
I have said will give an idea of what 
Lin future intend to say: I will beg 
leave, therefore, to proceed from: the 
character of my productions, to my 
own individual case. 
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Among: the tribe of authors who 
climb the dangerous steep to the tem- 
ple of fame, I cannot expect that my 
humble efforts will gain for me any 
honour or distinction. Jostled about 
in the motley multitude, my endea- 
vours will be almost unnoticed and 
unknown; yet, if I can but amuse or 
instruct some traveller whom I may 
meet in my path, recommend virtue 
to some individua! wavering between 
right and wrong, and banish the horrid 
visage of vice from some deluded mor- 
tal’s view, or even soothe the brow of 
care, and impart relief to the melan- 
choly, I shall feel myself amply re- 
warded. Authors of every class, and 
of every kind, are, in the present day, 
plentiful and abundant, and there is 
no scarcity of works in our land; yet 
from this it is not to be inferred that 
writing is either useless or unneces- 
sary, and a hope may still be enter- 
tained, that the charms of novelty, or 
perhaps a better motive, may induce 
some one to gain knowledge and in- 
struction from what may yet be writ- 
ten, and it is on such a hope that I 
would at present rely. 

In conclusion; I would again at- 
tempt to draw a useful lesson from 
the structure of the Camera Obscura, 
which I wish to apply to the reader. 
The portable one of which I am in pos- 
session, is one in which the object is 
reflected from a mirror on a piece of 
ground glass placed horizontally.— 
There are two things to be observed 
in making use of an instrument of 
this kind, which I would ‘particularly 
notice :— 

1. It is necessary to look straight 
down upon the glass, placing your 
eye perpendicularly with it: for by 
placing it level with the plane of the 
glass, or in any way except at a right 
angle with it, the effect of its scenery 
will be lost.—So I would advise the 
reader to look directly at the inten- 
tion of what I would convey to him, 
not entertaining any sinister preju- 
dices, or merely glancing at a detach- 
ed part of my productions ; remem- 
bering to keep his mind in a proper 
frame, whatever my matter may be: 
for fear he should mistake the evil 
surmises of his own thoughts, and the 
unprofitable condition of his heart, 
for evils to be found in-my compo- 
sitions, 

2. Itis also necessary, in erder to 
have a proper view of the objects in 
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the Camera Obscura of which I am 
speaking, to hide with your body all 
light, except that imparted by the in- 
strument itself, and to shut out from 
your view all external objects. I 
would, consequently, in the final sen- 
tence of this tiresome introduction, 
humbly counsel my courteous reader, 
to put away from himself all jangling 
terms and merely critical discussions, 
and viewing me by my own light, at- 
tempt to gain instruction from me, as 
Tam. 


No. II.—Misfortune. 
“ The spider’s most attenuated thread, 
Is cord, is cable to man’s tender tie 
On earthly bliss ;—it breaks at every breeze.” 

‘OUNG. 

Ir is a remark confirmed by actual 
experience, that vice generally carries 
with it its own punishment, and that 
in many, I may say in most instances, 
misery, disappointment, adversity, 
and wretchedness, are the awfal fol- 
lowers in its train. But we are not 
by any means to infer from this, when 
we see adversity, and disappointment, 
and the outward appearance of misery 
and wretchedness, that we may inva- 
riably trace them to the actual sins of 


vicious character, for very frequently 
the cause of these effects is only 
known to the all-wise God, whose ways 


are inscrutable to man. To illustrate 
my point, I will relate a simple tale 
with which my immediate knowledge 
has furnished me, and which may per- 
haps interest and instruct. 

In the town of which T am a native, 
there lived, when I was a boy, a re- 
spectable man, who was justly esteem- 
ed by all who knew him, as a pious, 
honest, and praise-worthy character. 
Blessed with a wife in every respect 
suited to him, and having a promising 
family under his fostering care, he 
seemed to have a prospect of future 
comfort and joy in a happy old age ; 
and, engaged in a profitable mercan- 
tile concern, his temporal affairs ap- 
peared equally prosperous with his 
domestic ones. But this prospect of 
peace lasted not long, and I have now 
to turn the view of my subject, and 
present to my reader the adverse side 
of my tale. 

His only son, at the age of nine- 
teen, was sent to Oxford in order to 
receive the completion of his educa- 
tion; but-imbibing bad habits, and 
pursuing a round of dissipation, he 
contracted debts which he was unable 
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to pay, and committing robbery to 
extricate himself from difficulty, he 
was taken into custody, tried by the 
laws of his country, and é¢ventually 
transported for fourteen years.—I re- 
member hearing my father describe 
(for he was intimate with the family) 
the agony of the parent at this melan- 
choly event. On the day his son was 
tried, he shut himself out from the 
world, and was engaged in prayer to 
Almighty God, for blessing, help, and 
succour; and a short time before the 
young man was sent as an exile from 
his country, he visited him in the cell 
where he was confined. The poor |fa- 
ther besought his rebellious child, 
with tears of parental affection, to 
give up for ever, the evil courses he 
had adopted ; but his last advice was 
disregarded with sullen silence, and 
the son even reproached his sorrow- 
ing parent with having brought him 
to the state he was now in, by refas- 
ing to give him money according to 
his wishes. Oh! what a stroke to a 
kind and indulgent father ! 

The next misfortune he experienced 
was the loss of all his worldly pro- 
perty, occasioned partly by unavoid- 
able misfortunes in trade, and partly 
by the villanous conduct of bis part- 
ner. After clearing himself from debt, 
(and let it be observed, that he was 
thus honest at the certain loss of all 
his temporal substance,) he left the 
town in which he had hitherto lived, 
and going to London, engaged himself 
as a clerk in a merchant’s office. Bat 
his wife, being naturally of a weak 
constitution, and the sense of smisfor- 
tune and the pressure of various 
troubles having rendered her still 
weaker, and being obliged, from her 
husband’s confined circumstances, to 
engage in duties to which she had 
never before been accustomed, soon 
fell a victim to accumulated affliction, 
and died, leaving her husband with 
two daughters. 

The poor man still continued to 
work his tiresome way through dis- 
appointment and danger, till one day 
riding out on business, his horse pre- 
cipitated him to the ground, and his 
thigh being fractured by the fall, and 
his body in many other places much 
injured ; he was conveyed to a small 
house near the place where the acci- 
dent had happened. There his two 
daughters carefully tended him, and 
= com themselves, as well as they 
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could, by the labour of their hands, 
sitting up frequently the.whole of the 
night, and invariably working in the 
day, when their duty to their sick pa- 
rent permitted them. A course of 
labour like this, soon destroyed the 
younger of the daughters, who fell a 
premature sacrifice to duty and affec- 
tion in the eighteenth year of her age. 
Whenin health and strength, she was 
a beautiful and lovely girl, but mis- 
fortune had effaced the bloom from 
her cheeks, and watchful toil had 
wasted her form, and reduced her, 
before death, to a mere skeleton. My 
father hearing of this last disaster, 
hastened immediately to the place 
where he heard they were. He arriy- 
ed at the little house, I might say 
hovel, in which the remaining parent 
and child resided, on the evening of 
the day on which the deceased daugh- 
ter was buried. Here he found all 
misery and. wretchedness. The poor 
father’ seeing around him such evils, 
which he could not alleviate, had 
given way to melancholy forebodings, 
and was now in a state of delirium ; 
and the inward condition of his mind 
working upon his outward frame, 
which was still suffering under the 
dreadful accident which had befallen 
him, soon ended his existence. His 
life was always exemplary, and a few 
intervals of sanity before his de- 
cease, proved that he died as he had 
lived—a Christian. The fate of his 
remaining daughter [ need not farther 
pursue, any more. than by observing, 
that she at present lives as conductor 
of a respectable seminary. 

There is one circumstance more I 
would relate, and then my tale is con- 
cluded, I was riding about three 
years ago, at the close of a summer’s 
day, along a road little frequented, 
and passing by a deserted barn.on the 
road side, I heard a deep groan, which 
seemed to proceed from it. I dis- 
mounted from my horse, and fasten- 
ing him to a tree which grew near, I 
entered the barn to see what was the 
cause of the groans and sighs, which 
were still at intervals repeated. I 
found lying on the ground a man in 
the extreme of wretchedness, who 
seemed nearly expiring with wounds 
he had received, for his body was co- 
vered with gore, and the ground on 
which he lay was purpled with blood 
—I spoke to him—I moved him—I 
asked him what brought him to the 
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state he was in?—He exerted himself 
with a mighty. effort, and ceasing the 
heart-rending moans which he had 
continued to. utter ever since I en- 
tered, he faintly, and at intervals, 
said, “‘ I am murdered—by my com- 
rades:—my name is—James Pomfret.” 
I started.—It was the rebellious son 
of the poor man whose case I have 
just related,—the young man who had 
been transported, and of whom no- 
thing had been heard. I stooped 
down to look at his face, for though a 
boy when he left home, I could recol- 
lect his features—but the spirit had 
for ever fled. 

This tale may teach a lesson to the 
young. It may shew them, that had the 
miserable mortal, whose awful death 
I have last recorded, been virtuous 
instead of vicious, and followed the 
ways of picty, instead of the ways of 
evil, he might, when adversity laid 
her heavy hand upon his family, have 
been their succour and their help, an 
honour to himself, and a praise to all 
with whom he was connected. It 
may teach them, that sin: not only 
brings dishonour and disgrace upon 
ourselves, but misery and woe on our 
family and friends, as it hinders us 
from imparting comfort and blessing 
when they are needed, 

My tale may also teach patience 
and resignation to every one, from 
the knowledge that the ways of Jeho- 
vah are only known to himself, and 
that affliction and pain are not proofs 
of evil in the heart. 


( To be continued. ) 
I 


On the Immoral Tendency of the Stage: 


ANTITHEATRUM ; 


Being the substance of Two Speeclies on thie 
subject of the Moral moe the Stage ; 
delivered at the Joiner’s , Newcastle- 

m-Tyne, on Wednesdays, the 5th and 
1th March, 1823; by the Rev. J. BROMLEY. 


Preface.—On the 19th of February, 
1823, occurred one of the most awful, 
events with which the. town of New-. 
castle-upon-Tyne has been visited for 


many years. While a profane and 
scandalous play, called ‘Tom and 
Jerry,” was performing at the theatre, 
some slight disorder took place in the. 
gas apparatus : a fearful alarm spread 
through the audience ; and in the rush 
to escape, seven persons were killed. 
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upon the spot, and many others were 
most seriously injured. 

As might naturally be expected, 
this afflictive event turned the atten- 
tion of the public towards the theatre 
in an unusual manner. Its friends 
and admirers were led to more than 
ordinary exertions in its favour; while 
those who looked upon ‘the stage as 
adverse to religion and morality, 
thought this a seasonable opportunity 
to raise a warning voice against its 
seductive and dangerous entertain- 
ments. 

While the public feeling was in this 
excited state, the moral tendency of 
the stage was brought as a question 
before the “‘ Newcastle Debating So- 
ciety,” from the secretary of which 
institution I received a most polite 
and respectful invitation to assist in 
the debate. As I considered it no 
dishonour to appear in any place, 
where I could be allowed to speak at 
any length upon a subject, which, in 
my apprehension, involved the moral 
practice, and consequently the pre- 
sent and eternal interests, of my fellow 
men, I accepted the invitation, and 
took ‘a conspicuous part in the discus- 
sion which ensued. The substance of 
what I delivered on the occasion, will 
be found in the following pages. 

It is necessary, however, to inform 
the reader, that the following speeches 
were delivered extempore; and al- 
though I have endeavoured to recol- 
lect both the sentiment and expres- 
sion, and to give them in the order in 
which they were first delivered, yet in 
all probability some discrepancies 
will be found between the speeches 
as here presented to the reader, and 
as first heard in public: for such dis- 
crepancies the usual allowances must 
be made; more than this, I hope will 
not be needful. 

“Mr. CuarrmMan,—In this assembly 
I am but a stranger, alike unknowing 
and unknown; and on that account 
perhaps some apology is due for ob- 
truding myself upon the notice of 
your society. But as the making of 
apologies is a work which often occu- 
ptes much time to little purpose, per- 
mit me to despatch it in brief, and to 
refer to the very important question 
now before the assembly, as my rea- 
son for appearing here. 

“The question as now read by your 
directions, does not appear to have 





recognized any STANDARD of morals. 
Yet some standard of morals there 
evidently must be; or the question 
must ever remain vague and indeter- 
minate. Whether it be that of the 
savage, or that of the pagan, or that 
of the Turk, or that of the Jew, or that 
of the Infidel, or that of the Christian, 
every man’s reason tells him that some 
standard there must be allowed. Gen- 
tlemen will of course take their choice 
of this variety, according to their se- 
veral modes of thinking ; but until I 
am advertised to the contrary, I have 
a right to suppose that the meeting 
has allowed that standard which has 
been adopted by our country, our 
constitution, and our laws—the stan- 
dard of Christianity. To ask whether 
the exhibitions of the theatre can be 
reconciled with that standard, is to 
ask a question which is already nega- 
tively answered in every breast. 

“To judge concerning the moral 
tendency of the stage, it must be taken 
as it is, and not as it might be. A 
dramatic performance, chaste, pure, 
and virtuous, is perhaps within the 
range of possibility ; but such a per- 
formance we never saw, ahd it is pro- 
bable we never shall see; and that 
this is the character of the drama ‘of 
the present day, few, I should think, 
can have the hardihood to maintain. 
To reason therefore on the purities 
and utilities which might be given to 
the drama, is to reason on supposition 
and conjecture, in a question which 
concerns fact, i.e. to reason wrong. 
That lewd insinuations, immodest 
words, and more immodest actions, 
are admitted upon the stage ;—that 
scenes are exhibited shocking to fe- 
male delicacy, and pestiferous to the 
minds of youth; and that these things 
too often form the zest of the enter- 
tainment, and the glory of the per- 
formance, is as notorious as that the 
sun shines at noon-day. And it is to 
be feared that in this respect, the 
drama gets worse instead of better; 
for to see impiety in all its insolence, 
and obscenity without a blush, we 
must not have recourse to the Grecian 
Euripides or the Romar Terence, but 
to the ‘ Cain’ of Lord Byron, to the 
‘ Tom and Jerry,’ of our own times. 

“ Mr. Chairman, I lay it down as a 
principle not to be successfully dis- 
puted, that the tendency of every thing 
is immoral, which gives entertainment 
and ‘delight to a spectacle of vice. 
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The first impression made upon cor- 
rect moral feeling, by the sight of im- 
moral conduct, is an impression of 
acer and grief. The man of strict so- 

ty finds no pleasure in gazing upon 
the unseemly imbecilities of drunken- 
ness; but, on the contrary, turns 
shocked and disgusted away. But 
on the stage, crimes of the deepest 
dye, intrigue, seduction, adultery, &c. 
are exhibited with such circumstances 
of music, poesy, scenery, and cos- 
tame, as to administer pleasure in- 
stead of pain, delight instead of hor- 
ror. It is to be feared that he who 
connects his pleasures with the exhi- 
bition of a erime, will too soon look 
upon the crime itself with indulgence 
and desire. 

“It is a principle, Mr. Chairman, 
if possible still more evident, that 
sound morality will never allow us to 
admire, nize, and support in 
ethers, what we should consider dis- 
graceful and immoral in ourselves or 
our families. On looking round upon 
this assembly, I perceive it = pene 

rincipally of young men; and young 
pen ~ as I can read their cha- 
racters in their countenapces, not 
destitute of sense or sensibility. Al- 
low me, sir, to ask one of these gen- 
tlemen, how he would like to hear 
his own sister speak the language— 
how he would like to see in her the 
gestures and actions—how he would 
like that sister to act a part in certain 
modern dramas? Would not he con- 
sider himself and his family disho- 
noured? would he not be ready to 
expire with regret? And on what 
principle of morality, I would farther 
ask, nay, on what principle of bu- 
manity, can we admire a conduct in 
an indifferent m, which would so 
afflict us in a sister. and hire another to 
perform what we should look upon as 
ruinous to the character of a relative? 





by their numbers. A lady, who, ina 
polite and well-bred company, should 
speak, what the heroines of the stage 
forth in such abundance, would 
esti’: daar Ost gemacl 
gentleman present, w Ww 
a ee, one 
evening. A man who in 
ciety should attempt the liberties he 
takes with such impunity on the stage, 
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would be fled tom, as a person dan- 
gerous to the possession and to the 
character of virtue. But becayse 
these nauseating exhibitions are 
held by the multitude, the shame of 
them is lost sight of; and every senti- 
ment of propriety ‘and accuracy is 
buried in the presence and applauses 
ofacrowd. But an action which in 
itself is vulgar, ill-bred, profligate, and 
base, does not alter its nature, is not 
less vulgar and ill-bred, profligate, 
and base, because it is viewed by the 
multitude. 

“It will: be allowed to me, that 
whatever is adverse to science and 
philosophy, is hostile, at least indi- 
rectly, to the cause of true morals. 
Your learned secretary, in opening the 
debate, has aptly denominated the 
passionate devotee of the theatre, the 
‘ stage-struck hero ;’ a character which 
must ever exemplify all the ignorance 
and imbecility of a neglected mind. 
Let such a character, one who has 
wasted his leisure evenings in the 
amusements of the theatre, and grown 
gray in admiration of the buskin’d 
tribe; let him be asked a question in 
astronomy, in geology, in optics, in 
chemistry, or in any science, and he 
will stare with all the vacancy of the 
uninformed. The moons of Jupiter, 
the stratification of the globe, the 
principles of the telescope, the powers 
and properties of airs, earths, &c. 
these, and every subject purely scien- 
tific, are, alas! what he does not un- 
derstand, But ask his judgment on 
matters of the stage, and he can tell 


you that Mr. —— darts the dagger 
with dexterity; Miss —— curtsied 
with grace; Mrs. —— saluted with 


fervour; and Madam But I 
forbear; the presence of the ladies 
forbids this track to be further fol- 
lowed. 

“ It is not only by wasting the time, 
and endangering the health, that the 
amusements of the theatre prevent 
the improvement of the mind; but 





.more especially by a high and preter- 


natural excitation of the passions. 
The Author of our-being has given to 
the passions and appetites of our na- 
ture, suflicient energy in ves, 
without the excitement of those arti- 
ficial and violent stimuli, which are 
furnished by the stage; and when 
once the mind resigns itself to the 
attractions and indulgencies of the 
drama, study, diligence, and applica- 
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tion are at an end; the sober pursuits 
of life become insipid, and the labori- 
ous paths of science uninteresting and 
dull, Is it to be borne, that they who 
one day, in commerce, or in the law, 
or in medicine, or in the pulpit, are 
to serve society, should waste the 
best of their time, and enervate the 
noblest of their powers, amidst the 
lewdness and profanity of the thea- 
tre? What slave of the playhouse 
ever became eminent in any honour- 
able profession, mercantile, learned, 
or liberal? 

‘“‘ The gentleman who has preceded 
me in the debate, as the playhouse ad- 
vocate, has expressed his pity for the 
weakness of that man’s mind who 
could sustain injury from the stage ; 
and asserts that from his own experi- 
ence he can testify the virtuous influ- 
ence of the drama. The experience 
of one man may be as good as that of 
another ; and, unfortunately, I too have 
had experience of the stage; and 
from that experience am obliged to 
give a contrary testimony. In early 
life I sometimes trod that dangerous 
ground, and, were it possible, I would 
forfeit this right hand, to recall the 
mental and moral mischiefs which 
were the consequence. 

** The question which is now before 

the assembly has been induced by one 
of the most melancholy events which 
this town has for ages witnessed. 
May I be permitted to submit a 
thought or two on that sorrowful sub- 
ject. It has, I have no doubt, been 
supposed that certain religious com- 
munities would give full vent to their 
spleen, and indulge in all their gloomy 
prejudices, on this occasion; and it 
cannot be denied that the loss of so 
mapy promising lives, and the over- 
whelming distress of so many families, 
has filled us with the deepest concern. 
But as far as I have been able to col- 
lect the opinions of religious people, 
the accident is by no means looked 
upon as a judgment when abstractedly 
considered, nor is it conceived that 
taken singly it is any mark of the dis- 
pleasure of Heaven against such en- 
tertainments. Similar events, and 
events more extensively ruinous, have 
occurred in places devoted to the 
worship of God. But taken in con- 
junction with the moral practice of fre- 
quenting the theatre, the awful catas- 
trophe to which we allude, assumes 
another aspect. 





** Let us for a moment suppose that 
drunkenness is no breach of morals, 
or that the immorality of it is per- 
fectly questionable; in that case, to 
fall from one’s horse in a.dranken fit, 
and be killed, cannot be considered 
more a judgment than to die in one’s 
bed, in the bosom of one’s family. 
But once allow that intoxication is a 
breach of morals; and it then be- 
comes a fearful thing to be overtaken 
by death in such a vicious state. And 
in like manner, let it once appear that 
the playhouse is a scene of wicked- 
ness ; that its exhibitions are polluted 
and its pleasures guilty; and then 
who would choose to be summoned 
out of its walls into the eternal world? 

“* Happy shall I be, Mr. Chairman, 
if what I have now advanced should 
have any influence towards the wise 
determination of the question before 
you. I trust it will be found that I 
have been expressing the sentiments 
of a majority of this meeting, and that 
a vote decided and unanimous will 
be given against the amusements of 
the stage.” : 

At the close of the evening the 
meeting adjourned, and the debate 
was resumed on Wednesday the 12th 
of March. 

( To be concluded in our next. ) 


nc 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE EXTENT OF 
HUMAN INFLUENCE, 


Ever since the time of the American 
revolution, it has been strangely fa- 
shionable in this country to treat with 
something bordering on contempt, 
nearly every literary production of 
transatlantic origi We seem to 
think, that nations, like men, increase 
in wisdom as they advance in years ; 
that America is something like an 
overgrown boy, manly in stature, but 
childish in thought and actions ; and 
that nothing intrinsically valuable can 
grow in a mental soil, which, from the 
want of age and experience, can be 
but superficially cultivated. To such 
individuals as Edwards, F 
Jefferson, Washington Irving, Dwi 
and a few others, we generously 

some few degrees of merit; but this, 
it is to be feared, we concede rather 
through necessity than choice ; since, 
in fact, we only grant what we cannot 
wi without injuring our own 
reputation. 
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In seasons of hostility, it may be 
easy to account for these national 
feelings and prejudices; and under 
such circumstances, even impartiality 
would be ready to apologize for what 
it could not approve; but when these 
prejudices are retained after the oc- 
casions that called them into exist- 
ence have subsided, when tranquillity 
has been restored, and the angry pas- 
sions no longer invade the dominions 
of rationality, we behold a spectacle 
which candour must always pity, and 
which justice will hardly ever forgive. 

Many American publications exhi- 
bit strains of thinking, that in Rome’s 
celebrated days would not have dis- 
honoured the banks of the Tiber, nor 
have disgraced the margins of the 
Thames in more modern times. The 
periodical literature of the United 
States contains its correspondent por- 
tion of excellencies ; and although we 
may affect to despise her authors, and 
the productions of their pens, we may 
rest Ourselves assured that both will 
obtain justice from posterity. For 
the following article we are indebted 
to a magazine published at Boston in 
New England, entitled ‘The Gospel 
Advocate :’— 

“ In discussing the subject of that 
Influence which we, as members of 
society, exert upon each other, it 
teen the facil to a in re = 

lace, and power with whi 
this inttonce D exerted ; and then, 
the extent of its operation, and the 

th of its continuance. 

* Our facilities for exerting an in- 
fluence on the characters of each other 
are so many and great, that it is diffi- 
cult to conceive how two persons can 
meet and converse together, without 
exerting a mutual influence. Such a 
thing seems to be impossible. And 
every man, who examines critically 
his intellectual and moral state, will 
observe, that however short his inter- 
view with another may be, it has had 
an effect upon him; and that every 
thing which he notices in the manners, 
conversation, and actions of others, 
and in the circumstances of their con- 
dition, and style of their living. affects, 
in some degree, his conduct, and 
changes, in some degree, his charac- 
ter. Hence it is, that human conduct 
is seldom stable, that human charac- 
ter is seldom stationary. The patri- 
cian acts upon the plebeian, and the 
plebeian upon the vatrician; and the 
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different members of the same class 
act upon each other. Every mecting, 
every conversation, every instance of 
opposition or co-operation in the pur- 
suit of pleasure or business, gives 
rise to a mutual sympathy of feeling, 
and to an action and. re-action, which 
produce changes, of some kind, in the 
state and character of the immortal 
mind. 

“ And this influence is usually ex- 
erted when we think little about it. 
We sit down by the fire-side with our 
families ; we meet in the social circle 
with our friends ; we call upon an ac- 
quaintance ; we transact business with 
a stranger; or we go up to the house 
of Gop ;—and all is soon forgotten. 
But we have, probably, left impres- 
sions on some minds, which will never 
be erased. Nor can any care, fore- 
thought, labour, or ingenuity of ours, 
prevent this. The nature of the hu- 
man mind, and the economy of human 
society, must first be changed. 

“‘ And this influence, which is ex- 
erted with so much facility and con- 
stancy, has often great power. It 
often produces very important results. 
A single brief interview may give such 
a bias and direction to the mind, as 
will lead to a radical and permanent 
change in the character and conduct. 
A single instance of advice, reproof, 
caution, or encouragement, may de- 
cide the question of a man’s respect- 
ability, usefulness, and happiness in 
the world. 

“ Such great events may result from 
single acts; and some of the acts of 
almost every individual, do probabl 
exert such an influence on some child, 
domestic, or intimate associate. 

“‘ But if we would gain a correct 
view of a man’s influence daring his 
earthly existence, we must not con- 
fine ourselves to detached portions of 
that influence. We must survey the 
aggregate effects of all his actions. 
We must look, not at the streams, as’ 
they move separately through a thou- 
sand valleys, but at those streams, 
when, united in one broad and deep 
channel, and rolling along a mighty, 
resistless flood. 

“ Now, how numberless are the 
overt acts ofa life of twenty, thirty, 
forty, or sixty years! how they fill 
the whole track of our earthly Lap oF 
age! how, like a vast army, bre 
stand up in thick array! and thoug 
their individual strength be small, yet 
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how immense the united energy of the 
whole great phalanx ! : 

“Thus much may be said concern- 
ing the facility and power, with which 
men exert a direct and present influ- 
ence on their fellow-men. Let us now 
take into view that which is indirect 
and future, and endeavour to enlarge 
our apprehensions, so as to survey 
the extent of its operation, and the 
length of its continuance. _ 

«“ The influence of men is not to be 
confined to the circle of their ac- 
quaintance. It spreads on every side 
of them, like the undulations of the 
smitten water, and will reach those 
whom they never saw. They cannot 
confine it to their state or country. 
It will spread into other states, and 
other countries. For, it will not die 
when they die ; but is a legacy, which 
all bequeath to succeeding genera- 
tions: and it will exist, and act, and 
enlarge its sphere of operation, for 
ages and ages to come ! 

“‘ We feel the effects of what was 
done by AsranHaM, Moses, Davip, 
ALEXANDER, and C#sAr,—men, who 
lived and acted in a distant country, 
and twenty, thirty, forty centuries 
ago!—And generations a hundred 
ages hence, and in a hundred different 
lands, may feel the effects of our ac- 
tions! Yes, that influence, which is 
now comparatively feeble and limit- 
ed, may, in some distant age, have 
attained to a greatness and territo- 
rial extent, of which we have now no 
conception. 

“< For an illustration of this, consi- 
der the case of Chauptus BucHANAN, 
the author of the ‘ Christian Re- 
searches in Asia,’ and a great pro- 
moter of benevolent enterprises.— 
When Bucuanan was a child, his 
influence was like that of other chil- 
dren; it was limited. When he em- 
barked for India, it was still limited. 
But on his return from India thence, 
it aeted on a large portien of the Bri- 
tish Empire. At his death, the sphere 
of its operation was still wider. Mul- 
titudes, in this western world, then 
felt its awakening energy. It has 
survived his dissolution ; and has been 
spreading ever since. It has identi- 
fied itself with that of most of the 
charitable institutions of the day. 
And it will continue to enlarge its 
sphere, till, in some remote period, it 
may act on the vast population of the 
globe. 





“The same may be said of Sr. 
Paut, of Luter, and many others. 
They are dead, and their ies have 
crumbled into dust; but their influ- 
ence lives, and is daily extending. 

‘“* And though our influence may be 
less powerful, than was theirs when 
alive ; and though it may enlarge the 
sphere of its operation less rapidly ; 
yet it may last as long, and act as 
really, and come at length to the same 
universality. Nor will it alter the 
ease materially, if our names are 
known but a little way from our 
homes, and are soon forgotten by all 
the world. 

“« After having illustrated my sub- 
ject, I cannot forbear making one or 
two reflections, which naturally rise 
from the illustration. 

“1. Of how great importance is this 
power of exerting an influence upon 
others! It is a talent of prodigious 
value. Even were it to last only dar- 
ing this short life, yet, with such faci- 
lity, and constancy, and energy is it 
exerted, that it would, even then, be 
of vast moment. But we have seen, 
that it will survive us and our gene- 
ration; that it is a bequest, which, 
whether rich or poor, we must alf 
make to future ages. 

“Upon the Rulers of the le, 
and the Ministers of the Gospel, a 
thousand eyes are fixed; to them a 
thousand ears are listening. They act 
directly, and with great force, upon 
a multitude of families at once; and 
their influence, whether good or bad, 
will be transmitted through many 
channels, and into numberless places, 
and through countless ages. 

** But no private station can render 
this talent unimportant. No retire- 
ment can destroy it. The prisoner 
in the dungeon, cut off from inter- 
course with all bat his keeper, exerts 
an influence on him, and he on others, 
and they on a thousand more. The 
mothers of Samuet and Timotmy, 
of DoppRipce and Newron, in the 
secrecy of domestic retirement, unob- 
served by the world, taught their 
little ones the great truths of the 
Bible. They could have had no sus- 
picion how important were their la- 
bours. But the event has shewn, that 
they were kindling a flame, the be- 
nign radiance of which was to extend 
to other ages, and over a great part 
of the world. 

“** Great effeets often result from 
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little causes.’ The ‘ widow's mite’ 
may touch some secret spring, on 
which depends, in the providence of 
Gop, a series of events, destined ulti- 
mately to pour light from heaven upon 
a thousand or a million souls. It may 
be the first in a series (perhaps a long 
series) of causes, that shall result in 
the conversion of a sinner, the salva- 
tion of a soul from death, and the 
raising up of some great promoter of 
true piety, whose praise, like that of 
LATIMER or LEIGHTON, shall be in 
all the churches, for a great while to 
come. 

“Oh! had they, who contribute of 
their property or labour for the pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, an eye like 
Gop’s, to see the end from the begin- 
ning; and a mind like his, to com- 
prehend the relations and tendencies, 
and the remote and ever-growing 
consequences, of benevolent deeds ; 
—there would be a motive to perse- 
verance, which would act upon them 
constantly, delightfully, and irresist- 
ibly. 

a 2. How solemn is a residence in 
this world! Whatever we do or say 
in the sight or hearing of others, we 
are always liable to be producing 
changes in somebody, which will take 
hold on the judgment of the great 
day, and be felt forever! And such 
an influence is even now abroad; and 
is acting, beyond our control, upon 
relatives, and friends, and acquaint- 
ances, and upon multitudes whom we 
never saw. And it has taken sucha 
strong hold upon the world, that the 
stroke which lays us silent in the 
tomb will not materially affect it. It 
will exist in youthful vigour; and fly 
from man to man, and from kingdom 
to kingdom, and from generation to 
generation ; and, from far distant ages, 
may lift up its voice, like a spirit of 
darkness, or an angel of glory ! 

“If such be our situation here, 
what shall we do? Obey the Divine 
Law. Let that be the rule of your 
life. Employ your money, and la- 
bours, and prayers, with a view to it. 
Then will you leave behind you a 
fountain of good, the streams of which 
will be perennial ; the source of joy, 
and perhaps of salvation, to thousands 
in succeeding ages. 

** And who is there that would not 
desire, if ever admitted to the world 
of glory, there to welcome, from age 
to age, immortal souls, who will 
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ascribe their salvation to the blessing 
of Gop on his Influence? Who is 
there, that would enter heaven, and, 
through the vast regions of bliss, and 
through countless ages, never find one 
happy soul who was saved through 
his instrumeutality? If there be any 
such distinction in that blissful world, 
as that of riches and poverty, such a 
one must be accounted poor indeed. 
He has, it is true, escaped the dangers 
of this tempestuous ocean ; but, like 
some shipwrecked mariner, he has 
escaped with nothing but his life.” 


a 
ENGLISH LAW. 


Mr. EpitTor. 

Sir,—Having for the last three years 
perused the columns of your highly 
interesting miscellany with increasing 
delight, I have had frequent opportu- 
nities of observing the candour and 
impartiality, with which your corre~ 
spondents have invariably been no- 
ticed; and that in the acceptance, or 
rejection, of their different commu- 
nications, you have strictly and con- 
scientiously kept in view, that which 
ever should be the grand object of 
all human pursuits—the good of man- 
kind! It is under these impressions, 
I address you; and without any far- 
ther prefatory remarks, allow me to 
observe, that it has often been to me 
a matter of surprise and regret, that 
in the various excellent publications 
of the present day, (except such as 
expressly treat on the subject,) little 
or no efforts are made, whereby the 
English reader may so far become 
acquainted with the Laws of his na- 
tive land, as to be enabled to guard 
against their violation; to be aware 
of the duties which he owes to society ; 
and uniformly to act as a good ci- 
tizen. 

The great Lord Bacon said, he 
“wished every man knew as much 
law, as. would enable him to keep 
himself out of it.” Mr. Justice Black- 
stone thought it an undeniable posi- 
tion, that a competent knowledge of 
the laws of that society in which we 
live, is the proper accomplishment of 
every gentleman and scholar; an 
highly useful, and he almost said, es- 
sential, part of liberal and polite edu- 
cation. And in this he was warrant- 
ed by the example of ancient Rome ; 
where, as Cicero informs us, the 
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very boys were obliged to learn the 
twelve tables by heart, as a carmen 
necessarium, or indispensable lesson, 
to imprint on their tender minds an 
early knowledge of the laws and con- 
stitution of their country.—(Vide 
Blacks. Com. 1. p. 5.) In addition 
to the sayings of those learned and 
justly venerated men, it may be said, 
** Tgnorantia facti excusat ; ignorantia 
juris non excusat.”—(1 Co. 177.) Yet 
notwithstanding all this, it must be 
acknowledged, that many very excel- 
lent characters, possessing great ac- 
quirements, are to be found, who are 
totally ignorant of the importance of 
those obligations, under which they 
become daily laid by that general in- 
tercourse consequently carried on in 
a civilized state; and surely, Mr. 
Editor, it is the duty of every man to 
make himself acquainted with those 
laws by which, on the one hand, his 
life is protected, his property secured, 
and his fame defended ; in order that 
he, on the other, may willingly mani- 
fest that reverential observance of 
rules established by common con- 
sent, which, as a member of society, 
it is incumbent he should do. 

Sir William Jones has observed in 
his Law of Bailments, “ that there is 
hardly a Man of any Age or Station, 
who does not every week, and almost 
every day, contract the Obligations, 
or acquire the Rights, of a Hirer or 
a Letter to Hire, of a Borrower or a 
Lender, of a Depositary or a Person 
depositing, of a Commissioner or an Em- 
ployer, of a Receiver or a Giver, in 
Pledge.” This elegant and enlighten- 
ed writer further adds, “‘ and what 
can be more absurd, as well as more 
dangerous, than frequently to be 
bound by Duties without knowing the 
Nature or extent of them, and to en- 
joy Rights of which we have no just 
Idea ?” 

Now the object, Sir, of this address 
is, (if it meet your approbation) to 
introduce into the columns of the Im- 
perial Magazine a series of extracts, 
original essays, and legal opinions, 
relative to those laws which we con- 
ceive ourselves more immediately 
bound to know. And it is in the hope 
that my humble endeavours to render 
your valuable periodical a source, 
from which inquirers may draw a 
tolerably correct idea as to the nature 
and extent of the laws of their coun- 
try, will not be deemed officious or 
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intrusive—and as introductory to fu- 
ture communications on the subject, 
that I trouble you with Sir William 
Jones’s Synthesis of the Law of Bail- 
ments. I am, Sir, your’s most obedi- 
ently, 

EDWARD CROMWELL Brown. 


East Retford, Oct. 17, 1823. 


1. Definitions:—1. BAILMENT, is @ 
delivery of goods in trust, on a contract 
expressed or implied, that the trust shall 
be duly executed, and the goods redeli- 
vered, as scon as the time or use for 
which they were bailed, shall have 
elapsed or be performed. 2, Deposit, 
is a Bailment of Goods to be kept for 
the Bailer without a recompense. 3. 
ManpatTe, is a Bailment of Goods, 
without reward, to be carried from place 
to place, or to have some act performed 
about them. 4. LENDING FOR UsB, is 
a Bailment of a thing for a certain 
Time, to be used by the Borrower with- 
out paying for it. 5. PLEDGING, wa 
Bailment of Goods by a Debtor to his 
Creditor, to be kept till the Debt be dis- 
charged. 6. LETTING TO HIRE, is, Ist, 
a Bailment of a Thing to be used by the 
Hirer for a compensation in money ; or, 
2. a letting out of Work and Labour to 
be done, or care and attention to be 
bestowed, by the Bailee on the Goods 
bailed, and that for a pecuniary recom- 
pense ; or, 3. of Care and Pains in car- 
rying the things delivered from one place 
to another for a stipulated or implied 
Reward. 7. INNOMINATE BAILMENTS, 
are those where the compensation for 
the use of a thing, or for labour and 
attention, is not pecuniary, but either, 
1, the reciprocal use, or the Gift of 
some other thing; or, 2. Work and 
Pains, reciprocally undertaken ; or, 3. 
the use or gift of another thing in con- 
sideration of care and labour, and con- 
versely. ‘8. Orpinary Neglect, is the 
omission of that care which every man 
of common prudence, and capable of go- 
verning a Family, takes of his own con- 
cerns. 9. Gross Neglect, is the Want 
of that care which every man of com- 
mon sense, how inattentive soever, takes 
of his own Property. 10. SLIGHT 
Neglect, is the omission of that dili 
which very circumspect and thoughtful 
Persons use in securing their own 
goods and chattels. 11. A NAKED 
ConTrRACcT, is aContract made without 
Consideration or Recompense. 

u. The Rules, which may be con- 
— as axioms flowing from natu- 
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ral reason, good Morals, and sound 
Policy, are these :— 

1, A Bailee, who derives no Benefit 
from his Undertaking, is responsible 
only for Gross neglect. 2. A Bailce, 
who alone receives Benefit from the 
Bailment, is responsible for sLiGuT 
neglect. 3. When the Bailment is 
beneficial to both Parties, the Bailee 
must answer for ORDINARY neglect. 
4. A speciAL AGREEMENT of any 
Bailee to answer for more or less, is 
in general valid. 5. ALL Bailees are 
answerable for actual Fraup, even 
though the contrary be stipulated 6. 
No Bailee shall be charged for a Loss 
by inevitable AcciDENT or irresistible 
Force, except by special Agreement. 
7. Rospery by Force is considered 
as irresistible; but a loss by private 
STEALTH is presumptive Evidence of 
ordinary Neglect. 8 Gross Neglect 
is a Violation of good Faith. 9. No 
Action lies to compel Performance 
of a naked Contract. 10, A reparation 
may be obtained by suit for every 
DamaGeE occasioned by an Injury. 
11. The Negligence of a Servant, 
acting by his Master’s express or im- 
plied Order, is the Negligence of the 
Masten. 

111, From these Rules the following 
Propositions are evidently reducible : 

1. A Depositary is responsible 
only for Gross Neglect; or, in other 
Words, for a Violation of good Faith. 
2. A Depositary, whose character 
is known to his Depositor, shall not 
answer for mere neglect, if he take no 
better care of his own goods, and they 
also be spoiled or destroyed. 3. A 
MANDATARY to carry, is responsible 
only for Gross neglect, or a Breach of 
good Faith. 4, A MANDATARY to per- 
form a Work, is bound to use a degree 
of diligence adequate to the performance 
of it. 5, A Man cannot be compelled 
by Action to perform his promise of 
engaging in a Drposit or a Man- 
pate. 6. A reparation may be ob- 
tained by suit for DAMAGE occasioned 
by the non-performance of a promise 
to become a Depositary or a Man- 
DATARY. 7. A Borrower for Use 
is responsible for sLicHt Negligence. 
8. A PAwNeeE is answerable for or- 
DINARY Neglect. 9. The Hirer oF 
A THING is answerable for ORDINARY 
Neglect. 10. A WoRKMAN for HIRE 
must answer for ORDINARY Neglect 
of the goods bailed, and apply a De- 
gree of SKILL equal to his undertaking. 





11. A LetrTer to Hire of his Care 
and ATTENTION, is responsible for or- 
DINARY Negligence. 12. A CARRIER 
for HIRE, by land or by water, is an- 
swerable for ORDINARY neglect. 

iv. To these Rules and Propositions 
there are some exceptions : 

1. A Man, who spontaneously and 
officiously engages to keep, or to carry, 
the Goods of another, though without 
Reward, must answer for SLIGHT 
Neglect. 2. Ifa man, through strong 
persuasion and with Reluctance, under- 
take the execution of a MANDATE, no 
more can be required of him than a 
fair exertion of his Ability. 3. ALL 
Bailees become responsible for losses 
by Casua.ty or VIOLENCE, after their 
refusal to return the Things bailed on 
aLAWFUL DeMAND. 4. A BoRROWER 
and a Hirer are answerable in ALL 
Events, if they keep the Things bor- 
rowed or hired after the stipulated 
Time, or use them differently from 
their Agreement. 5. A DeposiTaRYy 
and a PaAwNese are answerable in ALL 
Events, if they use the things depo- 
sited or pawned. 6. An INNKEEPER 
is chargeable for the Goods of his 
Guest, within his Inn, if the Guest be 
robbed by the Servants or Inmates of 
the Keeper. 7. A CommMon CarRIiER, 
by land or by water, must indemnify 
the Owner of the Goods carried, if he 
be RoBBED of them. 

v. It is no Exception, but a Corol- 
lary, from the Rules, ‘that every 
Bailee is responsible for a loss by 
AccipDENT or Force, however inevita- 
ble or irresistible, if it be occasioned by 
that degree of negligence, for which the 
nature of his Contract makes him ge- 
neérally answerable ;’ and to conclude 
this important Title in Jurisprudence, 
ail the preceding Rules and Proposi- 
tions may be diversified to infinity by 
the Circumstances of every particular 
Case; on which Circumstances it is 
on the Continent the province of a 
Judge appointed by the Sovereign, and 
in ENGLAND, to our constant honour 
and happiness, of a Jury freely chosen 
by the Parties, finally to decide: thus, 
when a Painted Cartoon, pasted on 
Canvas, had been deposited, and the 
Bailee kept it so near a damp wall, 
that it peeled and was much injured, 
the Question ‘ whether the Depositary 
kad been guilty of Gross neglect,’ 
was properly left to the Jury; and, on 
a Verdict for the Plaintiff with pretty 
large damages, the Court refused to 
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grant a new Trial *; but it was the 
Judge, who determined, that the De- 
fendant was by Law responsible for 
gross negligence only; and, if it had 
been proved, that the Bailee had kept 
his own Pictures of the same sort in the 
same place and manner, and that they 
too had been spoiled, a new Trial 
would, I conceive, have been granted ; 
and so, if no more than SLIGHT neg- 
lect had been committed, and the Jury 
had, nevertheless, taken upon them- 
selves to decide against Law, that a 
Bailee without Reward, was responsi- 
ble for it.—Jones on Bailments. 
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REMARKS ON MENTAL AFFECTIONS. 


(Continued from Vol. V. col. 1099. ) 
WE frequently hear of the deplorable 
effects of sudden shocks upon the 
senses of young people, whose nerves 
appear to be more susceptible of in- 
jury from this cause, than those of 
more mature age; all sports, there- 
fore, of children, of affrighting each 
other, should be most strictly forbid- 
den. Shocks of this kind, though not 
immediately fatal, will often lay the 
foundation of incurable diseases. I 
have had many cases of mental de- 
rangement, which were supposed to 
have originated in sudden fright; I 
particularly recollect one,—a_ most 
dreadful case of maniacal fury in a 
young man,—which was evidently oc- 
casioned by his companion shouting 
in his ear when asleep. 

A gentleman lately informed me, 
that a brother of his, when a little 
boy, was at play with other lads, and 
a mad dog came amongst them, and 
having bitten all or most of them, 
they were all ordered to the sea to 
bathe, as an antidote. The boy al- 
luded to, assured his father that he 
had not been bitten; and that if he 
was bathed, he was sure it would kill 
him. He, however, persisted; and 
fortunate it would have been if it had 
killed him, for on being taken out of 
the water he was found to be a com- 
plete idiot, and he remained so to the 
day of his death, which took place 
when he was twenty years of age. 
And though I contend, that in all 
cases of this kind, means of recovery 
should be used, yet in this instance 
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there could be little hopes of success ; 
for the boy’s previous terror, added 
to being plunged into cold water, 
would cause a sudden repulsion of 
blood to the head, which occasioned, 
no doubt, an infusion upon the brain 
that could not be removed. 

Strongly exciting the fears of chil- 
dren should be avoided as much 
as possible, and never resorted to but 
to answer some very valuable pur- 
poses in moral conduct. The terror 
of punishment may be justifiable with 
bad or lazy children, but should never 
be adopted with those that are dull or 
low spirited. Many young people 
suffer from depression of spirits, and 
a fear of superiors ; and we may take 
it for granted, that the happiness of 
children while under tuition, is of 
great consequence to their future 
mental health ; and the foundation of 
mental torpor, and even settled me- 
lancholy, are often laid at schools, 
particularly those where one part of 
the scholars are permitted to tyran- 
nize over, or teaze the other; and yet 
the preposterous system of flogging 
is permitted in many of our public 
schools; and while a practice so very 
subversive of all morals and proper 
social feelings is permitted in our se- 
minaries of learning, how can we ex- 
pect them in the world? I trust, how- 
ever, that either the practice of flog- 
ging in public schools, will, ere long, 
be totally abolished, or that such 
schools will be entirely deserted. 
Many noblemen’s sons may have 
owed their after mania to this dis- 
graceful practice. 

In some cases of mental derange- 
ment, sudden shocks have operated 
as a cure. I have heard of numbers 
being recovered in this way. I had 
a personal knowledge of two. One 
was a poor mechanic, chained in a 
state of madness in his own cottage. 
The cottage took fire, and he was 
heard to cry out, “‘ What! am I to be 
burned to death? will no one set me 
at liberty? or will no one throw me a 
hammer, that I may set myself at 
liberty?" Upon this, some one threw 
him a hammer, and he was soon at 
liberty, assisted actively in putting 
out the fire, and from that moment to 
the day of his death, he was quite free 
from any mental disease. The other 
was an old gentleman who had been 
insane three years. He was a very 
heavy man, and walking out on a 
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frosty morning his feet slipped from 
under him, and he had a dreadful fall. 
It was supposed he must be very 
much hurt; but upon helping him up, 
he was found to have received no bo- 
dily injury, and to be quite free from 
his insanity. He said that upon his 
fall he awoke from a long and trou- 
blesome dream, but expressed great 
astonishment on being informed that 
this dream had been of three years’ 
duration. He only thought it had 
been as the dream of a long night. 
He remained well to the day of his 
death, which was many years after. 
Now in any case of mental disease, a 
shock would be likely to cause a lucid 
interval, and in these cases the only 
wonder was, that they did not re- 
lapse, and this must have been owing 
to an improved constitution, and a 
state of the nervous system best cal- 
culated to resist a tendency to a re- 
lapse. 

I have known a remarkable case, 
where a most violent shock upon the 
feelings might have been expected to 
cause insanity, but where it had no 
such effect. A lady had recovered 
under my uncle’s care from a violent 
state of madness, which had com- 





menced soon after giving birth to a 


son and heir. Her return home per- 
fectly recovered, was the cause of 
great joy amongst her relations and 
friends, and as an expression of it, 
they were to have a sumptuous chris- 
tening of the son. In the hurry of 
preparation, some one said, ‘“‘ Where’s 
the child?” One of the females an- 
swered, “‘ It fell asleep in my arms, 
and I laid it down upon such a bed.” 
“Good heavens!” cried another, “I 
turned up that bed!’’ and upon going 
to it, the child was found quite dead. 
Now, to a mother having just reco- 
vered from insanity, and returned to 
the joys of domestic happiness, on re- 
ceiving such a shock, it might well be 
expected to cause a relapse ;—and the 
reason it did not is obvious; the 
means used for her recovery had put 
her nervous system into the best state 
possible to receive such a shock with- 
out injury. 

I am willing to admit that the re- 
mote cause of insanity may often be 
found in extreme anxiety and mental 


intensity, or mental perturbation ; but | 


never will I believe, that any train of 
the ideas or mental discussions will 
arrive at actual mental derangement, 
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without the concurrence, at least, of 
bodily or physical disease. And what 
is the first and most general effect of 
extreme anxiety or mental intensity? 
Most assuredly, a neglect of the phy- 
sical functions, which become diseased 
in consequence, in that very way 
which I contend is most calculated to 
cause or aggravate a mental affection. 
There is, no doubt, a great difference 
in the true character of the cases of 
mental derangement; for while some 
may be safely referred to mental 
causes, others occurring, without any 
mental cause being at all discover- 
able, must be assigned entirely to me- 
dical causes; but in cases of the for- 
mer character, bodily or physical dis- 
order will aggravate or bring into 
action the mental cause, while thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of cases 
are entirely owing to medical causes, 
without any menial affection being 
assigned. To talk of organic disease . 
or mal-conformation of the brain pre- 
vious to insanity, is quite a folly, in 
those who remain the best part of 
their lives quite free from mental dis- 
ease ;—the cause must be in some 
thing liable to change. 

It is said, that a very celebrated 
writer and medical practitioner is in 
the habit of referring all diseases to a 
want of healthy tone in the digestive 
organs. I am so far his disciple as 
to be firmly of the opinion, that every 
case of insanity is owing to a want of 
healthy tone in the digestive organs, 
or rather say, functions; and to a 
want of healthy action in the secre- 
tions, particularly the alvine secre- 
tion. I would not, however, be un- 
derstood to suppose, that the simply 
having a bad stomach, or being cos- 
tive, &c. will cause insanity, but that 
the long habit of them may; and it is 
my firm persuasion that an opposite 
habit, that is, a good tone of the 
digestive functions, and an active 
healthy state of the secretions, as a 
regular habit, is a state of absolute 
safety, as it regards this particular 
disease. Admiiting, as I do, that 
there may be many and remote bodily 
causes, still I should be sure to find 
these symptoms accompanying the 
disease, and should be therefore war- 
ranted in believing them to be the 
proximate cause. I beg to observe, 
that this confidence is not entirely 
my own, it is at least in part the con- 
fidence of my predecessors, whose 
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medical practice has always a refer- 
ence to this as a leading principle ; 
and if we do but call to mind the 
many ramifications of the nerves im- 
mediately connected with the internal 
viscera, and what is of more obvious 
consequence, the plain fact, that we 
cannot be disordered in body in the 
slightest degree from these causes, 
without having the thinking principle 
disordered too; and what is to me 
still more convincing, the opinion of 
my predecessors after long practice, 
and my own minute examination of 
many hundred cases, I feel quite safe 
in my conclusions, that confirmed in- 
sanity is in every instance owing to a 
want of healthy tone in the digestive 
functions, and to a want of healthy 
action in one or more of the secre- 
tions, either as an aggravating or the 
sole cause. 

On speaking of the symptoms of 
approaching insanity, I beg further 
to observe, that I should almost con- 
sider it as a reflection upon a super- 
intending Providence, if a disorder so 
dreadful in its nature, and often in its 
consequences, were to attack us with- 
out any notice, or the possibility of 
prevention. We all know we must 
die, and therefore it is a duty in all 
to be prepared for that event; but it 
is not a duty in all to prepare for in- 
sanity, for great numbers are not at 
all likely to be ever afflicted ; but it 
may be a duty in all to know the 
symptoms which indicate its ap- 
proach, and which I believe to be suf- 
ficiently obvious for the purposes of 
prevention ; but if mankind wilfully 
or ignorantly refuse instruction, they 
must abide the consequences, as well 
as those who wilfully or ignorantly 
refuse all admonitions to be prepared 
‘for death. 

The first symptom of approaching 
insanity which demands attention is, 
frequently, the involuntary thoughts 
being too much engaged upon one 
subject. When any one is heard to 
say, I cannot get such a thing out of 
my head, it may be a symptom of dan- 
ger; but if this intrusion of one train 
of the ideas breaks in upon the com- 
mon duties, and common pleasures, 
and common comforts of life, it re- 
quires particular‘attention. Another 
symptom is, the altered looks; some- 
times the eyes appear more than usu- 
ally obtruded, in others they are in- 
flamed, but in all cases there is a cast 
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of suspicion, and an increased excite- 
ment in the looks, which cannot be 
described, because always varying 
with the variations of the passions 
that give rise to them, but which can- 
not go unobserved by the nearest con- 
nexions in life. The article of sleep 
is of great importance. Sometimes 
extreme drowsiness or lethargy is a 
symptom of approaching insanity ; 
but more generally there is a great 
want of sleep, particularly in the 
morning part. But while we can en- 
joy our sleep neither in too great 
quantities, nor yet with any great 
waut of it, there cannot, I think, be 
any immediate danger of insanity ; 
not that I consider either the want or 
the excess of sleep as the cause of 
insanity, I can only consider them as 
symptoms arising from the excitement 
of a mental disease already begun, 
though it be as yet in a latent state. 
Disorders of the head are generally 
complained of in this state: some- 
times there is a fixed pain, in others 
a throbbing painful pulsation ; others 
complain of noises in the head, as of 
the sound of running water, or of mu- 
sic; while others complain of a click- 
ing regular noise, as of the clicking of 
a clock. Some complain of a light- 
ness and giddiness in the head; and 
others complain of its being so heavy 
that they cannot hold it up. Wemay 
take it for granted, that in this state 
the stomach is always out of order— 
as well as the bowels, mostly costive, 
but always irregular. In some, in- 
sensible perspiration is diminished ; 
and in others, obstructions are a fre- 
quent consequence. The appetite is 
generally capricious, and there is 
often a greater desire than usual to 
what is strong to drink, and it has 
more than its usual effect. Frequent 
flushings of the face are usual, caused 
by sudden determinations of blood to 
the head, alternating with a pale hag- 
gard look ; and coldness of the lower 
extremities is often complained of. 
The temper and mind variable, gene- 
rally suspicion takes hold of the feel- 
ings without any cause ; and ground- 
less fears and jealousies, iil-placed 
attachments, and ill-placed confidence, 
are frequent prognostics. Previously 
to any positive symptoms of mental 
disease, extreme depression of spi- 
rits, and a desire to be alone,is a 
symptom in some; and in others, an 
unusual overflow of spirits, and a de- 
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sire to ramble about, get into com- 
pany, and make foolish bargains. 
Mental torpor in some, and a conti- 
nual restliness in others, are sure in- 
dications of approaching mental de- 
rangement, which can only be detect- 
ed by those who know the former 
habits and dispositions of those in 
danger. TuHos. BAKEWELL. 
Spring-Vale, near Stone, 
Dec. 4, 1823. 
( To be continued. ) 


A 
THE TALKATIVE WOMAN, 


« At once the torrent of her words 

Alarm’d cat, monkey, dogs, and birds : 

All join their forces to confound her,’ 

Pass spits, the monkey chatters round her.” 

« A parrot is for talking priz’d— 

But prattling women are despis’d.” 

« Think, madam, when you stretch your lungs, 
That all your neighboars too have tongues ; 
Your speech! ’tis like a rolling river, 
That murmuring flows, and flows for ever, 
Neer tir'd” ..... Gay. 

Mr. Epitor. 
Sir,—From habit and natural pro- 
pensity, I am one of those domesticat- 
ed beings, that, were it not for the ap- 


pearance of affectation and eccentri- 
city, which I do most heartily depre- 
cate, I believe the greater portion of 
my time would be absorbed in con- 


templation. To be seated in an arm- 
chair beside a clear and well-managed 
fire, is certainly an enjoyment to which 
myself, and many natives of this small 
encircled portion of the globe, are no 
strangers. In that attitude we are a 
match for our more gay and frolic- 
some neighbours, so far as relates to 
thinking; for it is as impossible to 
confine one of our light-hearted, rest- 
less brethren of France, for any length 
of time, to abtruse reasonings cr solid 
reflection, as it would be to metamor- 
phose his nature, or alter his volatile 
composition. Be that as it may, the 
sparkling and quick transitions of a 
good cheerful fire, is certainly a great 
luxury to an imaginative disposition. 
I can then sit, and revolve in my mind 
the passing scenes of life; the whole 
political, moral, and religious pulsa- 
tion of the nation is gently felt, and 
soberly appreciated ; “‘ the great globe 
itself, and all that it inherits” passes 
in rapid succession across the mind’s 
eye, reverberating along the cogitative 
faculty of thought, a thousand times 





more harmonious in the assumed 
phantasie, than ever the reality could 
possibly appear. 

Thus, Sir, do T pass many, of what 
the world terms, a solitary hour, to 
me “a feast of reason, and a flow 
of soul,” again retracing all my for- 
mer steps through youth to manhood, 
repeating the enjoyment of many a 
boyish trick, and daring adventure of 
youth, imperceptibly tracing the map 
of past adventures to the very verge 
of the time being, lamenting over the 
follies of life, shuddering at my hair- 
breadth escapes from danger, or 
ascending to the throne of mercy in 
the incense of gratitude to that divine 
Being who has hitherto upheld me 
with his arm of power through appa- 
rently insurmountable difficulties. 

I was one day absorbed in some of 
these delightful reveries, when my 
visionary creation was inundated by a 
deluge more dreadful than that which 
overwhelmed the antediluvian world, 
by the abrupt éntrance of an old ac- 
quaintance, before whose torrents of 
eloquence many maps of ideal beauty 
had already suffered annihilation. I 
had scarcely time to withdraw my 
thoughts from the Arcadian scenes in 
which my imagination had been revel- 
ling, before she lifted her flood-gates, 
and thus commenced the attack :— 

“Well, have you heard the melan- 
choly circumstance of poor Mr, P—’s 
destroying himself? I suppose not. 
It was only this morning that I heard 
of it through my particular friend 
H——, a tradesman of opulence, just 
retired from business—report says 
worth twenty thousand pounds. No 
cause whatever is assigned for his 
committing the rash act—shall hear 
more about it to-day, as I am sure to 
meet his particular friend at D——’s 
this evening, who will give me every 
particular. Must tell you of the 
splendid entertainment last evening 
at F——’s; so much elegance, taste, 
and fashion, every delicacy that hu- 
man invention was capable of intro- 
ducing—surpassing all description ! 
The effect brilliant—the coup d’ail en- 
chanting—there was Mrs. T—— the 
gaze of all—delightful woman—the 
centre of attraction—all envying her 
charms—all captivated by her fasci- 
nating manners!—and R——, too, in 
the richest and most costly dress ima- 
ginable—you know we were always 
dear friends—never happy apart— 
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every eye watching her—’twas whis- 
pered that her husband is jealous— 
good-for-nothing fellow !—jealous in- 
deed—and forsooth through her ex- 
treme affability and good nature— 
though it is whispered (she observed 
in an under tone of voice, and with 
that half doubting manner which na- 
turally leads to a belief she inclined 
to the game persuasion,) it is whis- 
pered, she said, that she is too fami- 
miliar with a particular friend of her 
husband’s—don’t know how it is— 
can’t say—my caution never permits 
me to obtrude opinion—I never pry 
into the secrets of others. These re- 
marks she concluded with the most 
confident assurance of our indubitable 
assent, and then launched forth in the 
same breath in a tirade about the 
times. 

“O dear, must tell you—E. called 
upon me t’other day soliciting charity 
for a poor family in extreme want— 
had just been to ascertain their real 
situation—the wife confined to her 
bed, or rather heap of straw—every 
moveable sold to support nature— 
their children begging most piteously 
for bread—without covering to pro- 
tect them from the biting cold—they 
tooin sickness—the husband out ofem- 
ploy—ill—in fine, all driven to the last 
extremity of want. Well, I gave him 
a trifle for their immediate necessities, 
told him to call again :—could you sup- 
pose it ?—all an imposture—my friend 
last night detected the idle jade ina 
state of intoxication—there’s for you. 
Charity indeed—to be thus imposed 
upon! However, it shall be a warn- 
ing to my credulity in future.” 

Thus she exhausts her breath in the 
extreme desire to impart all the mar- 
vellous within the radii of her ex- 
tended circle, labouring with inward 
exultation, in the utmost confidence 
of her superior accomplishments and 
information: entertaining us, as she 
very naturally presumed, with every 
iota of news that had transpired in 
her neighbourhood, where she is held 
up as a great prodigy, with the addi- 
tional compliment of being an acute 
and discerning woman.” 

We could be content to hear and 
even admire all these exudations of | 
so fertile an intellect, were it not for | 
certain doubts pervading the mind as 
to the degree of truth due to these 
high-coloured drawings ; for we have 





at times unfortunately discovered, 
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that her sketches have proved many 
degrees more brilliant through her 
delineations, than sober truth could 
warrant. During the whole term of 
her visit, we were kept in a continual 
state of agitation and surprise, look- 
ing at each other, and then at her; 
and if perchance we were so fortunate 
as to edge in a word, it was merely 
the ejaculation “ indeed !” or the often 
expressed note of admiration, “ sur- 
prising!” for even to suppose our- 
selves equal to such a host of congre- 
gated knowledge, would be indeed 
presumption of the highest culpabi- 
lity. 

My children too appeared quite 
eleetrified by the astounding shocks 
of her eloquence. Fixed in one posi- 
tion, as statues—dumb, with their lit- 
tle hands crossed, mouths wide open, 
eyes keenly attentive to the perpetual 
motion of the glib organ of speech, 
they dared not on any consideration 
move from the magic circle of her 
witchery, till her exit dissolved the 
enchantment, and set them free. Thus, 
Sir, are we at certain times situated, 
which, to a person of sedate habits, 
reflective disposition, and withal a 
lover of retirement, is but a few de- 
grees removed from the pleasure of 
being tormented to death by the inge- 
nious mechanism of the Inquisition, 
or enjoying the airy whirl of the quick 
revolving wheel at the place of exe- 
cution. You, Sir, I am sure will com- 
passionate my condition ; and if per- 
chance this should meet the eye of any 
individuals gifted with such rare en- 
dowments, and should be found in the 
slightest degree useful to their form- 
ing a just estimation of those talents, 
and point out a right distribation of 
them, the sincere wish of your obe- 
dient servant will be obtained. 

CHRISTOPHER CONTEMPLATIVE, 


Dec. 9, 1823. 
a 
HINTS TO SOCIAL PARTIES, 


No person but a blockhead proves 
tedious to a company. A man of the 
world presently comprehends whether 
he ought to stay or go; and knows to 
a moment the time it is fit for him to 
leave those who wish him at a dis- 
tance. Nor is the loss which our de- 
parture occasions of much impor- 
tance; for if we were seriously to 
consider how uninteresting, frivolous, 
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and puerile we generally are in or- 
dinary conversation, we should be 
ashamed either to speak or to listen, 
and perhaps condemn ourselves to a 
perpetual silence. 

The spirit of polite conversation 
does not so much consist in shewing 
we have some wit, as in behaving in 
such a manner that others may think 
they have some themselves. He that 
goes out of your company well pleas- 
ed with himself, and with his own 
parts, is perfectly pleased with you. 
Men do not love so much to admire 
others, but they are disposed to draw 
approbation themselves, and chuse 
not so much to be instructed, as to be 
applauded. The most delicate plea- 
sure is that of contriving to please 
others. 

It is both irreligious and shocking 
to support what we say in common 
conversation, be it ever so interest- 
ing, by swearing and repeated oaths. 
An honest man who says yes or no, 
deserves to be believed. His charac- 
ter swears for him, gives credit to 
what he says, and makes every body 
trust him. He who is incessantly af- 
firming that he is a man of honour and 
integrity, and «wishing that he may 
suffer all the evil he would do to 
others, and sWearing to make you be- 
lieve that he is sincere in such a wish, 
does not make a cunning use of the 
mask of honesty. 


Dec. 15, 1823. 4 
or - 
THE BENEVOLENT MAN, 


A BENEVOLENT man is an honest one: 
and he who means to be honest, must 
determine to be independent; he must 
be no man’s retainer, and allow no 
shackle to be thrown over him, either 
of interest or affection, that may in- 
terrupt the free circulation of his af- 
fections. If a man of fortune, he will 
put no improper restraint on his de- 
pendents; if he possess not fortune, 
he will endeavour to maintain by in- 
dustry what cannot always be obtain- 
ed by riches. He will be thankful for 
civilities, but will depend on his own 
endeavours. He is heartily desirous 
of doing good to mankind, and evinces 
the natural tendency of his disposition, 
as ability enables, or opportunity of- 
fers. He promotes the happiness of 
others, before reason has finished her 
cool calculations; and hence sordid 
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interest comes too late to be the cause 
of his actions. 
Foreign Traits of Benevolence. 

The opulent citizens of Dresden 
having formed theniselves into an as- 
sociation to succour humanity in dis- 
tress, determined also to furnish work 
to the poor of that city and electorate. 
These generous personages having 
exhausted their fund, voluntarily 
stripped themselves of their jewels, 
pictures, and other objects of curiosi- 
ty, taste, and attachment, with which 
they made a lottery, that supplied 
them with new resources to gratify 
their benevolence. 

Mary Evrard, an old servant of a 
citizen of Rheims, had amassed the 
sum of 1200 livres, by a long and 
laborious servitude; which, on her 
death-bed she begged her master to 
distribute to her poor relations. The 
relations were assembled ; the money 
was produced, and her master offered 
to divide it. Those who were very 
poor, but in a capacity to work, would 
not touch a farthing, but insisted that 
the whole should be distributed among 
such of the relations as were old, de- 
crepit, and past labour. 

Yarmouth, July, 1823. 
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POETRY. 


A PARAPHRASE OF PSALM CIV. 


AWAKE, my glory! reason, memory, wake ! 

To sing Jehovah, all my powers-‘awake! 

Amazing majesty, O God, is thine, 

And — strength and honour round thee 
shine, 

As in thy garment hid of dazzling light, 

High thron’d thou sitt’st in heaven's eternal 
height. 


All heaven, earth, hell, are naked to thine 

eyes. [skies, 

O’er earth thou hang’st sublime the starry 

Like a wide azure curtain wrought with gold, 

Pavilion great, and glorious to behold. 

Firm on the water-floods that float in air, 

Thy chambers stand, their beams are founded 
there ; 

From whence thou com’st to judge or bless 
mankind, wind, 

Riding on stormy clouds, or walking on the 

While round thy throne thou bidd’st thy spi- 
rits of fire 

Diffuse thy bliss, or spread thy burning ire. 


When the round earth and all her stores 
were made, 
Thy forming hand the deep foundations laid, 
So firm, that without thee they ne’er can move, 
Thy skill so great, so vast thy power and love. 
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Thou robedst earth with ocean, till the flood 
O’er all her hills, in crystal billows stood ; 

At thy rebuke it fled—the waves gave way, 
They beard thy thander, and refus d to stay; 
Affrighted o’er the hills and dales they sweep 
To their own place, the caverns of the deep, 
Whose sandy shores they ne’er can pass again, 
Drowning ail cattle, creeping things, and men. 


From craggy rocks that crown the barren 
hills, 
He sendeth to the vales a thousand rills ; 
Wild asses drink, and all the beasts of prey ; 
And there the fowls in verdant branches play, 
Pleas’d, to the murmaring brooks that run 


along, . 
To join the softer music of their song. 


He from his chambers waters all the bills, 
And all the earth with plenteous goodness fills. 
See how he bids, his tender care to show, 

For cattle grass, for man all herbs, to grow; 

To cheer the sick he plants the generous vine, 

He bids the olive make our faces shine, 

Makes the glad fields the poor revive with 
bread ; 

So vast his grace on sinners hourly shed. 


The trees of God are fall of sap. They grow 
On Lebanon, whose tops are crown’d with 


snow ; 

There the tall cedars planted by thy hand, 

Wave their green ~~ at thy high command. 

There all the fowls of heaven repair for rest. 

There the wild stork, returning, builds her 
nest; 

That skill divine which teaches her to roam, 

Marks out the lofty fir-trees as her home, 

While crags and cliffs the wild goats seek in 
flocks, 

As conies run for refage to the rocks; 


Heaven having thus, for all his creatares, made [| 


From foes a shelter, from the storm a shade. 


He bids the moon for seasons fill her horn, 
The ploughers plough, the reapers reap 
rn. 


co 

Each somuiog morn he bids the sun arise, 

The He ara sun rolls onward through the 
skies ; 

Then darkness comes sublime, and, lo! ’tis 


night, 

ish’d tribes, which hate the golden 
ight, 

Creep from their horrid holes till dawn of day; 
And roaring ask for food, and snuff the pre 
The sun awakes, and now they seek their den, 
And frighted leave the world to peaceful men, 
Who singing from their couch to labour go, 
And reap the harvest, or the harvest sow. 


Oo loot. how manifold! how great! how 
small, 
Thy vane !—in wisdom thou hast made them 


The earth is full of thy rich deeds and thee ; 
So is this wide sea which now I see ! 
There pond'rous i and tiny dwell, 
In numbers vast, too vast for e to tell! 
There go the ships: there thou hast made to 


play, 
And spout their mighty raptures to the day, 
fal the mai 


Leviathans, sole lords of all main, 

And vassals only of thy boundless reign. 

These wait on , and ask thy hand to give 

The daily sustenance by which they live ; 
No. 61.—VoL. VI. 





Thy open hand, streteh’d out with vast supplies, 
Their full desire of good to none denies. 

Yet when thou hid’st thy smiling face, the deep 
Is troubled sore, and ocean seems to weep ; 
Thou tak’st their breath, unnumber’d millions 


die, 
And to their dust return’d, in watery graves 
they lie. 
But when thy quick’ning Spirit walks abroad, 
Created nature feels the present God. 
Their new-made powers the scaly tribes em- 


ploy, 
From pole to pole all ocean tastes the joy ; 
Hills, woods, and valleys feel thy quick’ning 


reath, 
And wake to vernal bloom from winter’s death. 


Thy glory, wondrous God, shall never fade, 
And thou shait joy in all thy hands have made ! 
Creation trembles at thy look,.thine ire 
Dissolves the lofty hills in liquid fire; 
At thy rebuke they all consume ne 
And their expiring smoke conceals the day. 
Him will I sing.—And when this life is past, 
I'll praise him still while endless ages last. 
In heavenly musing sweet, my soul shall dwell 
Fast by his throne, while sinners sink to hell, 
Proud sons of Belial, who shall be no more!— 
Praise Him, my soul; Him, kings of earth, 
ADORE! 
Gravesend, Feb. 17 , 1823. 


a 


CAPTAIN PARRY, AND HIS LATE 
EXPEDITION. 


A.W. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE. 


Guip editorial Sir, I thank ye 

Ye were na wi’ my musie crankie, 

Nor ca’d ye her wee bairn*® a monkey, 
An’ guid for —s ; 

Tho’ (as weans aye are) something lankie 
In duds an’ claithing. 


Now dinna tak it to yoursel 
That I suppos’d you'd use it ill ; 
Bat editors sae aft repel 
Wi’ wrathfa’ names, 
An’ brawl (e’en some wha bear the bell) 
Like scaulding dames. 


You ken it’s na mysel I’m meanin’ ; 
There I hae sma’ cause o’ complainin’; | 
Bat when a writer-chiel’s been strainin’ 
A point to please ye, 
its na just cannie to disdain him, 
Unless he tease ye. 


But wi sic clatter, I’m neglectin’ 
The matter I’m to write respectin’ 
iards fechtin’, 


Its na about the 
snoolin’ knaves! 
Bat o’ the chiels we fear’t were wreck’t 
The polar waves. 


The braw renowned Captain Parry, 
Wha god to beg re his Maiet Furry 
A passage thro’ his a 

W? usual 


i 
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Unlike the lads, wha stout on limbs up, 
An’ gaan wi’ gifts wad mak large sums ap, 


Wi’ auld Ding-dong to mak their crumbs ap, } 


Thought it a hardship 
To knock their heads, and cock their —ms ap 
Afore his warship ; 


He, an’ his men, na just sae nice, 
Dirlt their noddles gin the ice, 
Aiblins as aft as wad suffice, 
In low prostration ; 
To be stiff non-conformists twice 
ad hart the nation. 


An’ it‘s but right, an’ bands wi’ grace, 
To mind the customs o’ a place ; 
Bat if ye wisst, to keep your pace 
Withouten slidderin’ 
’*$ na just sae easy, in the case 
We're now considerin’. 


An’ it’s na snoolin’ ! ding me! na: 
For if Sir Bruin rais’d his paw, 
They gather’d roun’ him, ane an’ a’, 
An’ wi’ a devel 
Soon buire the rascal to the wa’, 
An’ made him civil. 


But ooh! we’re sairly disappointed ! 

To learn they could na get ayont it, 

The norland pole: (they’d na been atinted 
In pay, I’m sure,) 

An’ hae na in three simmers join’t it 
Wi’ Britain’s power. 


Ye voyageurs! we aye did reckon, 
By this ye wad possession taken, 
An’ eoleuil tell, how far ’twas stickin’ 
Out frae the base o’t, 
An’ if it be a guid strang thick ane, 
An’ brought a piece o’t. 


Now had ye sped in your intentions, 
(Leeze me! but ye wad a’ had pensions !) 
An’ wi’ you brought the true dimensions, 
That great, an’ gran’ 
Steam-engine, wale o’ a’ inventions! 
Wad been in han’. 


An’ when ’twas done, ye wad hae staw’d it 
In’s monie ships as weel could haud it, 
Whilk, havin’ raught the pole weel-loaded, 
Ye’d disembark it, 
An’ takin’ care o’ bein’ scauded, 
Set up an’ wark it. 


Disputes upo’ it wad be en'less, 

Bat the earth’s axis just a spindle is, 

An’ the north pole its upper handle is, 
Whilk, weel bored thro’, 

Ye'd fasten’d, like a walie win’lass, 
This engine to. 


Then under our guid King’s direction, 
An’ the best engineers’ inspection, 
Ye'd use it for our lan’s protection, 
Gin every nation, 
An’ wow! my lads! but ye wad mak soon 
Anzalieration! 


An’ sad auld Brakmou Makgab-rusti, 

Or France, or onie power, turn crusty, 

‘We’a sen’ you ward, an’ ye wad, lusty, 
Set to your wark, 

An’ twa-three turns hae gied ’em, just aye 
Tuto the dark. 





An’ still’s the light was comin’ to them, 
Ye’d turn, an’ turn, an’ still ’twad lea’e them: 
Weel-pleas’d, then, thrangin,wad we see’em, 
Wi prayers maist fervent, 
That we a spunk o’ light wad gie them! 
Our humble servant. 


They'd come frae a’ the courts o’ Europe, 
An’ Africa, an’ Asia’d spur up, 
An’ ye douce Yankee lads! your war-whoop 
Wad lose it’s savour, 
An’ ye’d sen’ your ambassador up 
To curry favour. 


Then this wad offer heaps o’ money 

To tarn him to a place that’s sunny, 

An’ that, large gear to be our croney.— 
Afore thy fa’, 

Had thou secur’d the pole, dead Boney! 
Thou’d waur’t us a’. 


The earth’s four quarters, in thy quarrels, 
Thou wad devour'd like buiter'd farls ! 
An’ then hae rais’d loud greetin’ skirls, 
han it was done, 
(Like him wha gree’t for ither warls) 
To get the moon! 


We're sairly bauk’d, an’ sairly too 
Was bauk’d the Quarterly Review ; 
Four months ago, I'll wad it's true, 
Our poet-laureate, 
Or ither chiel, wha gets burgoo 
By clarkin’ for it, 


Tauld straught aff han’ the speed they’d mak, 
An’ just the time the ice wad crack, 
An’ pointed out the vera track 
O’ their return, 
Down the Pacific, wi’ a tack 
An roun’ Cape Horn. 


He thought he’d fand, by maps an’ beuks, 
That, turnin’ o’ a few sharp neuks, 
An’ fastenin’ to the ice wi’ hooks 
Their my in winter, 
Wad bring them sailin’ thro’ like ducks, 
Nae thing to hinder. 


Sae wi’ the scraps he waled frae Franklin,* 
He thought he’d binder fears frae ranklin’ 
In breasts 0’ frien’s, an’ wi’ a swankin’ 
Braid aith declare, 
Baith ships successfu’ wad be back in 
A towmond mair! 


Aweel! King George, ye maun content ye 
Just wi’ the power the Lord has sent ye ! 
Bat sud braw Parry represent ye 
Again by gaun, 
I'd gang twal miles, an’ aiblins twenty, 
To shake his haun! 


An’ now, guid Sir, I’ve said my say, 
An’ may again some ither day, 
If you sud like my Lallan lay, 

Ye'll aiblins prent it ; 
If na, the labour’s thrown away 

Of him that sent it! 


London, October. J. M’G. 





* Captain Franklin, of the land expedition to 
the polar sea. 
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. RUTH.—A DRAMATIC FRAGMENT. 


PrERsoNs.—Men: Boaz, Men of Bethlehem, 
Reapers. Women: Naomi, Rath, Orpah, 
Jemima, Women of Bethlehem. 

Act First.—Scene Third. 
Before a cottage in Moab._— Evening. 
NAOMI, (alone.) 
verre - AFFLICTION 

Have I known; and waters of that bitterspring 

My heart has drank. Iam awidow, yea, 

Achildless woman. Sorrow has parsued 

Me wretched, since ut first from my own land 

I parted ; then, supported by the hand 

Of him, who was the husband of my youth, 

Elimelech—who, tho’ he had declined 

The zenith of his days, was even then 

But in a green old age, as a tall tree, 

All verdant, yet untouch’d by stormy winds, 

Unscath’d by lightnings, and unwither’d by 

The fiery hand of drought. And tho’ the dearth 

Had driv’n us from our native Bethlehem, 

Into a land of strangers, far awa 

From the all holy tabernacle, where 

The God of Judah, the Eternal God 

Deign’d to unfold his glocy, and to shew 

To list’ning myriads, his benign decrees ; 

And tho’ around us ido! temples fill’d 

With blind and senseless worshippers ; and tho’ 

None knew the God of Israel, or ador’d; 

Yet was our humble dwelling-place a fane 

Hallow’d to the Eternal Elohim : 

Oar hearts his altars, and from them arose 

The flame of adoration and of love, 

The incense of humility and praise ; 

A sacrifice not unaccepted, e’en 

Amid the holy host of offerings, which throng 

The adamantine gates of heaven, and come 

To the bright seat of the Eternal King : 

Oar voices were the music of bis shrine ; 

Onr hands the servants, and our willing feet 

The messengers of that his temple low. 

Then were we blest, and by connubial love 

We solac’d each the other, while around 

Our quiet home, our sons maturing grew, 

To bless (as we then fondly hop'd) the time, 

When, down the vale of life’s declining years, 

We hand in hand should travel peacefully, 

Till, in the silent grave, we laid us down, 

And mixt at Jast our wedded dust together, 

As our souls had long been join’d. * 7 

. * » * - 


* 


Bat he is gone! dead is the fond companion 
Of my youthful years! Never more on me 
Will kindly beam the glances of his love; 
Which, like the morning dews of heav’n 
On thirsty fields, were wont to soothe my soul 
Oppress'd with grief, and in despondence sunk. 
I am a widow, and few shapes of woe 
Attend not on that title! * » 

* * » * * 7 
Yet Chilion still was left, and Mahlon dear ; 
Mahlon, my-first-born, well belov’d; Chilion 
My youngest hope: Mablon with lion strength 
Endaed, and Chilion swift as eagle’s wing : 
These were the pledges of connubial love; 
These the last scions of a sinking house : 
Still had I hoped in these to see the form 
Of my deceased Elimelech revive ; 
To view his virtues flourish and expand 
Inthem. From them I fondly hoped to see 
A numerous progeny arise, of sons 





Majestic as the cedar in its youth; 
Of daughters, lovely as the virgin rose. 
For they were wedded, in the nuptial bond, 
To maidens fair as Moab ever saw ;— 
Where is the form with Orpah can compare! 
Where is the breast that e’er can rival Ruth 
In tenderness, susceptibility, 
And fervour of affection! But in vain 
Were they united, for no offspring blest 
Their nuptial bed. Their names no infant lisp’d, 
And added, Parent, wi:h endearing smile ; 
No progeny arose to tell of them 
To after years. ri ? 

° * Behold, I am bereaved 
Of all my hopes. . My lovely sons have sunk 
Down into darkness, and the silent grave, 
To feed the worm that riots on the dead, 
And mix their kindred ashes with their sires ; 
And T am left to wander thro’ the world, 
Afflicted, and neglected, and forlorn! 

Caer Ruth.) 
And, oh! my daughter, why did Heav’n refuse 
To pour destruction on this aged bead? 
bate ne these hairs grown gray with grief 
toil t 


This cheek all wrinkled by the cutting winds 

Of sorrow? furrow’d by the tears of woe? 

Why was not this enfeebled body sunk 

Down to the dust, before these eyes had seen 

The final ruin of my stricken house? 

Why was I spared to feel the bitterness 

Of widowhood ; the double bitterness 

Of childless destitution? Why alone 

Was I delivered from the darts of death, 

Which smote my hasband, and my manly sons, 

Who, in the bloom of life, their cheeks yet 
flush’d 

With youthful hues, and their limbs vigorous, 

In all the strength of manhood’s days mature, 

Were suddenly cut, off from life and joy ?— 

Blow on, ye winds of sorrow, then, and let 

Your blasts be driv’n with double force upon 

My head devoted, till my heart shall break, 

That heart already frozen by the hand— 

The a hand of woe, too hard to weep 

Over the graves of beings, who were twin’d 

So close around it, ne’er to be disjoin’d 

By time, or age; by death, or by the tomb! 

RUTH. 


My mother, calm thy sorrows, nor let grief 

Make life a burden to thy woe-worn soul, 

And death the only refuge for thy heart. 

I’ve heard thee often say that Elohim, 

The God of Israel, hath in safety led 

His people thro’ the darkest day of woe; 

That he is kind to all who trust in him, 

And that his mercy favours and protects 

The souls who love his name. Then why 
should’st thou 

Repine at his decrees, and vainly think 

That thou are quite forgotten, or that now 

His love for ever hath abandon’d thee? 

Behold, tie glowing sun hath set, behind 

The western hills of Midian; now the shades 

Of evening steal upon our humble cot, 

And while the night invites us to re 

And thus affords a time for rest, an 


ives 
Silence and sleep to cheer our mourning hearts 
In sweet for 


tfalness of all our grief, 
Learn from this token, that the glorious God 
Is still the same, all merciful kind, 

That he the widow’s cause defends in lands 


Of banishment, and that he is by thee 
More to be loved than husband, sons, or wealth ; 


e, 
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And tho’ the midnight of despair may roll 

Around thee now, yet still hereafter shall 

“The morning star of oops arise, and cheer 

Thee with his beams refulgent, shall expel 

All darkness from thy soul; shall luminate 

Thy path appointed thro’ this world, and gild 

The precincts of the other with its light, 

Serene, and pure, and glorious, and Divine.— 

Enter thy cot, and let thy prayers be sent 

Up to the holy Lord of hosts, then tay 

Thee down, and in sweet sleep forget thy woe. 
NAOMI. 

‘Vain are thy thoughts, my child. Oh! never 


more 
For me shall smile one ray of hope, to warm 
My cheerless journey to the silent grave. 
And should sofenhing seep fovede 
Te sleep invade my eyes, 
Then will I dream me back to days of bliss, 
And what I never can again enjoy, 
My airy fancy shall depict to me, 
In the calm hours of sweet forgetfulness. 
(They go into the house.) 
END OF THE FIRST ACT. 


( To be concluded in our next. ) 
i ae 


ON THE DEATH OF A LITTLE BOY. 
INSCRIBED TO HIS MOTHER. 


A LOVELY morn was beaming, 
Aurora’s blush was there, 

And her golden tints were streaming 
In the folds of his yellow hair. 


Twin morning stars, with lustre, 
In their spheres of brightness shone ; 
And his breathing lips were a cluster 
Of roses newly blown. 


His lispings, sweet and simple, 
Were the matins ; and the smiles 

That nestled in each soft dimple, 
Were the morn’s peculiar wiles; 


Like the sunbeams, gently wheeling 
O’er the smooth brook’s heavenward face, 
When the misty dews are stealing 
Back to their native place. 


Bat ah! that morn of promise, 
By the broad eclipsing shade 
Of death, is ravished from us, 
* Midnight ere noon-day made! 


We saw (’twas melancholy!) 

By the orbs where its light had been 
The shade was growing slowly 

O’er the hidden soul within. 


Mortality hath shrouded 
Its rainbow life and bloom, 
Ne’er to be again unclouded, 
Till the great day of doom. 
Then, like the mist ascendin 
From a dark and dreary it 
In the curls of beauty blendi 
Brighter tints than fell with it, 
It shall rise, and it shall strengthen 
As it rises, through that poo 
Which shall the dawning day out-lengthen 
To an everlasting one. 


id 


J. M. G. 





ON THE PAYMENT OF ENTRANCE-MONEY 
AT BOARDING SCHOOLS. 

Mr. Epitor. 
S1r,—Can any of your correspondents 
account for the origin of the custom of 
requiring entrance-money upon the 
admission of a pupil into most of our 
schools? At present, there appears 
no reason for this demand, at least 
none whose appropriate name I feel 
disposed to mention; while I cannot 
but regard the custom as highly ob- 
jectionable. For instance, it may be 
really desirable that a pupil should 
be removed from the school at which 
he is now placed, to another; while, at 
the same time, a guinea, the usual 
sum demanded as an admission fee, 
is a matter of some consequence to 
the parent. Hence arises this un- 
pleasant alternative: either the pupil 
must remain where he now is, to his 
own manifest disadvantage, or the 
parent must make a sacrifice which 
his circumstances evidently forbid. 

Again,—it may so happen that a 
family has frequently to remove its 
place of residence ; and under these 
circumstances the parent may have 


{ repeatedly to pay entrance-money 


for the same child, without his once 
entering upon any new department of 
learning. This has been the case with 
the writer of this paper. 

Besides, this admission fee may fa- 
cilitate the advance of quarterage or 
school-wages on the part of the master. 
No sooner, perhaps, has he made sure 
of the admission fee, than he advances 
in his other demands ; and the parent, 
rather than have the inconvenience of 
removing the child, and having an- 
other admission fee to pay, submits 
to the additional charge. This is not 
mere supposition ; and what has been 
done, may, and probably will be, done 
again. 

Once more,—the pupil may fall ill a 
short time after his admission, say a 
quarter of a year or six months after, 
and before he recovers, his place may 
have been filled up, so that, at pre- 
sent at least, he cannot be readmitted. 
Under such circumstances as these, i 
am sorry to say from experience, it is 
not every schoolmaster who possesses 
honour enough to return what, (with 
all the information which I have yet 
attained on the subject,) I am inclined 
to think he should never have de- 
manded. Nothing is more reasonable 
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than that a person occupying so im- 
portant a situation as that of an 
instructor of the rising generation, 
should be adequately remunerated for 
his labours ; but surely there should be 
nothing in the modus of such remune- 
ration, that would seem unfair, or that 
might afford the facile occasion for 
exaction and injustice. 
74, Tooley-street. 
eee 


EGYPTIAN CATACOMBS, AND 
EMBALMING, 
Mr. EpiTor. 

Sir,—I send you an account of the 
catacombs cr mummy pits of Saccava, 
in Egypt; together with the manner 
of embalming, anciently made use of 
by the inhabitants of that country. 
It is copied from the Travels of 
Charles Thompson, Esq. who visited 
those places which he describes. I 
remain, &c. 


W. ELLERBY. 


“ ABouT nine or ten miles south of 
the three great pyramids, are the 
famous catacombs or mummy-pits of 
Saccava, to which village we were 
safely conducted by our janizaries, 
and there procured ourselves a very 
indifferent lodging. The next morn- 
ing, before sun-rise, we went to the 
neighbouring plain, in company with 
the person who has the superintend- 
ence of the catacombs, and several of 
his servants, who take care to be well 
paid for the trouble they are at in gra- 
tifying the curiosity of strangers. The 
usual method of letting people down 
into the pit where the mummies or 
embalmed bodies are deposited, is by 
ropes, which is painful enough; though 
there are holes in the sides to descend 
by, as in the well of the pyramid, but 
most of them are so worn away, that 
it is dangerous to go down in that 
manner, if not impracticable. 

“ The first pit they let us down into 
was about five-and-twenty feet deep, 
cut through a slaty rock, except the 
upper part, which was sand, but cased 
with unburnt brick, which seemed to 
be very ancient. At the bottom of the 
pit we found a passage, five feet wide 
and forty in length, which brought us 
into a square arched room, where we 
saw several remains of embalmed bo- 
dies, and many of the swathes scat- 
tered up and down, some of them al- 
most entire: A few of the bodies, I 





observed, had been done up in the 
boughs of palm-trees, which were tied 
together at each end, and being rot- 
ten, appeared like rushes. 

“« Being not satisfied with what we 
found in this catacomb, we gave a 
small piece of money to be let down 
into another, where we had the satis- 
faction to find several coffins standing 
upright and entire, this pit having 
been but lately opened. These cof- 
fins, or mummy-chests, are very thick, 
and made of a kind of sycamore, by 
the Egyptians called Pharaoh’s fig- 
tree, which, though spongy and por- 
ous to appearance, will continue sound 
above three thousand years, for so 
long it has lain in these subterraneous 
apartments. The top of the coffin is 
usually cut into the shape ofa head, 
with a face painted on it, resembling 
a woman’s; the rest is one continued 
trunk, and at the end of it is a broad 
pedestal to set it upright upon in the 
reconditory. Round the pedestals of 
the coffins are sometimes ranged a 
number of little images of various 
colours, as if they were designed for 
so many guardian genii and attend- 
ants. Most of the coffins are adorned 
with hieroglyphics, and some of them 
richly gilt and painted, either with the 
figures of some tutelar Deity, or that 
of the deceased. 

“‘ The bodies usually appear in this 
manner: they are wrapped up in a 
shroud of linen, upon which are fast- | 
ened divers scrolls of linen also, 
painted with sacred characters. These 
scrolls generally ran down the belly 
and sides, or else are placed on the 
knees and legs. The face is covered 
with a kind of head-piece of linen 
cloth fitted with plaister, on which the 
countenance of the person is repre- 
sented in gold; and the feet have also 
a cover of the same, fashioned like a 
high slipper, and painted with bhiero- 
glyphics. The whole body is swathed 
with fillets, or narrow bands of linen, 
beginning with the head, and ending 
with the feet, which are wound round 
in such a curious and inimitable man- 
ner, with so many casts and turnings, 
and so often one upon another, that it 
is supposed there are seldom less than 
a thousand ells of filletry about one 
body. Those especially which cover 
the head and face are.so neatly done, 
that they do not! us from per- 
ceiving the shape of the eyes, nose, 
and mouth, though they are hid: from 
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our sight. On the breast is a sort of 
breastplate, made with folds of linen 
cut scollopwise, richly painted and 
gilt,on which is sometimes the face 
of a woman with her arms expanded. 

‘* Upon opening one of the cofiins, 
we found the head of the mummy full 
of a composition of the consistence, 
colour, and smell of pitch, but some- 
thing more fragrant ; which must, as 
Herodotus intimates, have been in- 
jected through the nostrils; to which 
end, as well as for the easier extraction 
of the brain, we found, upon exami- 
nation, that the septum medium of 
the nose had been takenaway. Hav- 
ing unfolded the bandage, that part 
of it which more immediately sur- 
rounded the body was quite rotten, 
and would not bear handling without 
falling to pieces; whereas, a great 
number of yards of the exterior part 
appeared as strong as we can suppose 
it to have been the first day it was 
applied. Scarcely any of the muscu- 
lar parts were preserved, except upon 
the thighs; and even these, upon 
touching them, crumbled to powder. 

“The last of the catacombs we vi- 
sited was that called the well or pit of 
the birds, which is about thirty feet 
deep; from whence we made our way 
through a passage almost choked with 
sand, into apartments much more 
magnificent than those we had seen 
before, being the sepulchres of birds 
and other animals worshipped by the 
ancient Egyptians; for these they 
embalmed and wrapped up with the 
same care as they did human bodies, 
depositing them in carthen vases co- 
vered over and stopped close with 
mortar. These vases, or urns, are of 
a concave figure, of which we saw a 
great number, most of them contain- 
ing an ibis, (one of their sacred birds) 
whereof the bill, bones, and the very 
feathers, are admirably well presery- 
ed. In one of the rooms we saw se- 
veral larger vases, which probably 
were for dogs and other animals ; 
some of which have been found, but 
they are rarely to be met with at 
present. 

“IT should have observed before, 
that the mummy-chests, or coffins, are 
not always of wood, some few of them 
being found of stone; and of the 
wooden ones, some are made of 
planks, and others hollowed out of 
one piece of timber. There are also 


coffins made only of pieces of linen | 





cloth gummed or glued _ together, 
which, nevertheless, are as durable 
as the others. Those who had coffins, 
Wwe may suppose, were people of good 
condition, whose families could bear 
the expense; whereas, the poorer 
sorts had no coflins, but were wrapped 
up in reeds, or branches of palm, as I 
have already observed. It is likewise 
probable that these inferior persons 
were piled up, one upon another; 
whereas, the others stood upright 
upon the pedestals of the coffins. 

‘In these catacombs we likewise 
find several square boxes, usually 
painted with hieroglyphics, or symbo- 
lical figures, having upon their lids 
the representations of a hawk cut in 
wood, and sometimes of a dog or 
other animal. Within these boxes, 
one of which was originally placed at 
the feet of each mummy, are enclosed 
various small instruments and uten- 
sils, denoting the trade or occupation 
of the embalmed person when he was 
alive. As to the piece of money said 
to be lodged in the mouth of each 
mummy, and the idols enclosed in 
their breasts or bellies, we could make 
no such discovery; and yet abun- 
dance of little images, some of marble 
or alabaster, others of copper, and 
others of baked earth, are sold in 
Egypt as having been found in these 
repositories. 1 am apt to think that 
many of them have really been taken 
from thence; however, it is the in- 
terest of the people of Saccava, who 
are the chief venders of such antiqui- 
ties, that this opinion should prevail ; 
and, doubtless, they encourage it as 
much as possible. The Europeans 
indeed purchase them at casy rates, 
for the Turks have very little curiosi- 
ty, and esteem things of this nature 
no farther than the value of the mate- 
rials. 

** It seems natural, before I leave 
this subject, to say something of the 
Egyptian manner of embalming hu- 
man bodies, by which curious art 
many heve been preserved entire 
through such a long succession of 
ages. For our account of this matter 
we are chiefly indebted to Herodotus 
and Diodorus; and the reason why 
they took these pains to keep the dead 
bodies from corruption has been al- 
ready assigned in speaking of the py- 
ramids, namely, that the souls of the 
deceased might continue near them, 
and not enter into other animals. 
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And having found out means of mak- 
ing the body durable, their next care 
was to provide repositories for it 
which might be equally lasting, and 
in which it might remain safe from all 
violence and injury. They were there- 
fore, as Diodorus tells us, not very 
solicitous about the structure of their 
houses, which they called inns; but 
spared no cost nor labour in building 
and adorning their sepulchres, which 
they termed ‘eternal mansions. 

“ But to return from this short di- 
gression. When a man of any con- 
sideration died amongst the ancient 
Egyptians, all the women of the fami- 
ly besmeared their hands and faces 
with dirt, left the body in the house, 
and went about the streets lamenting, 
and beating themselves, with their 
garments girt about them, and their 
breasts uncovered; the men at the 
same time forming ‘another company, 
and mourning in the same manner. 
After this, the body was carried to 
those who possessed the art of em- 
balming, which, like other trades, 
they learned from their ancestors. 
These shewed the kindred of the de- 
ceased several models or patterns 


made of wood, painted like an em- 
balmed body; giving them also an 
account of the expense that would at- 
tend cach manner of preparation, and 
asking them which they would chuse ; 
for it is to be observed, there were 
three different ways of preparing a 


corpse for burial. One of them was 
very exquisite and expensive, tho 
charge being a talent of silver, or 
about two hundred and fifty-eight 
pounds sterling; the second was in- 
ferior, and of a more moderate price, 
being twenty minz, or a fourth part 
of the former sum ; the third was very 
mean, and cost but a trifle. 

“This preliminary being settled, 
the embalmers took the body, and 
first drew out the brains through the 
nostrils with a crooked instrument of 
iron, filling up the vacaney with cer- 
tain medicaments, whose consistence, 
colour, and smell, (as taken out of the 
sculls at this day,) have been already 
described. Then the scribe or secre- 

tary, as they call him, marked on the 
left side of the belly, how far the in- 
cision was to be made; which a cer- 
tain officer accordingly cut open with 
a sharp Ethiopian stonc, and immedi- 
ately ran away as fast as he could, 





throwing stones after him, and load- 
ing him with execrations; for they 
thought it a heinous crime to wound 
or offer any violence to the bodies of 
their fellow-creatures; but the em- 
balmers were much honoured and 
esteemed, conversed with the priests, 
and were admitted, as persons of 
sanctity, into the more sacred parts 
of ihe temples. When these came to 
dress the dissected body, one of them 
thrust his hand into it, and drew out 
all the intestines, except the heart and 
kidneys; and another washed the 
bowels with palm wine and aromatic 
odours. They then filled the belly 
with pounded myrrh, cassia, and other 
odoriferous drugs, (frankincense. ex- 
cepted) and the incision being sewed 
up, the body was carefully anointed 
with the oil of cedar and other things 
for above twenty days, or else laid in 
nitre for seventy days; which was the 
longest time allowed. At the expira- 
tion of the term, they washed the 
whole body again, and bound it up in 
swathes of fine linen, covering it with 
gums, which the Egyptians used in- 
stead of glue. And all this was done 
without disfiguring the body; so that 
the very hair on the brows and eye- 
lids, and the countenance, were so well 
preserved, that the person might easily 
be known. The embalmers having 
done their part, the corpse was deli- 
vered to the relations, who put it into 
a wooden coffin shaped like a man, 
which was placed upright against the 
wall of the catacomb, or of whatever 
edifice was designed for that purpose: 
for it must be remembered, that the 
Egyptians did not always deposit 
their dead in sepulchres immediately 
after they were embalmed, but kept 
them at home in magnificent apart- 
ments, having by these means the 
pleasure of viewing the lineaments of 
their ancestors who died some ages 
before they were born ; and, if we may 
believe Lucian, they often brought the 
dried corpse of a friend, as a guest, 
to their entertainments, 

“« The way of embalming above de- 
scribed was the most costly manner 
of preserving the dead: but those 
who were unable or unwilling to be at 
so great an expense, had recourse to a 
more ordinary preparation, which was 
as follows :—They injected a quantity 
of oil of ecdar into the body by a pipe, 


| without cutting it open, and taid it in 
all that were present pursuing him, | 


nitre for seventy days, at the end of 
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out the oil, which brought away with 
it the whole of the intestines; and the 
nitre consumed the flesh, leaving no- 
thing but skin and bones. This done, 
the body was sent home to the rela- 
tions without any further operation. 
The third way of preserving a corpse, 
made use of by the poorer sort of peo- 
ple, was only cleansing the belly by 
injected lotions, and salting the body 
for the number of days above-men- 
tioned.” 
ll 


THOUGHTS ON CALAMITY. 





* Levius sit patientia 
Quicquid corrigere est nefas.” Hor. 





CouLp a person wholly unacquainted 
with human life become a spectator of 
it, and take, as in a panoramic view, 
a glance at the distant perspective ; 
could he see the abodes of opulence 
and grandeur, and behold the heavens 
serenely smiling upon a spot crowned 
with luxuriance and plenty; could 
the bustling crowds of commerce, and 
the gay candidates of pleasure, pass 
before his eye, he would think this a 
terrestrial paradise,—a chosen resi- 
dence for happiness itself. But let 
the same observer take a nearer view 
of things, let him hear the sighs of 
misery and want, let him witness the 
anguish of the desolate and oppressed, 
and find what vexations and disap- 
pointments even the wealthy and the 
gay experience, he will be astonished 
that what at first sight appeared so 
lovely and delightful, contains such a 
mixture of darkness and woe; and 
also, that however great the dispa- 
rity, in appearance, of mankind, no 
situation nor rank of life is completely 
exempt from misfortune, nor pos- 
sesses an exclusive security of happi- 
ness and peace. 

Great as is the aggregate of human 
ills, itis surprising to reflect how vast 
a proportion men bring upon them- 
selves by folly and wickedness, or 
create by vain desires and visionary 
expectations. Being too prone to 
judge of ourselves and our conditions 

y comparison, we look around upon 
those who apparently are more easily 
circumstanced with an envious and 
wishful eye, forgetting that many of 
our fellow-creatures are indulging the 
same feelings towards us, and that, 


finding an insatiable appetite, and 
adding fuel to a flame that would burn 
with a resistless vigour. 

The youthful imagination, warm, 
active, and generous, is too apt to be 
misled by its poetic illusions. In the 
dawn of life, when the intellect begins 
to expand, and the passions to assume 
their strength, every thing around is 
pleasing. The morning sun sheds a 
radiance upon every object, and shews 
them in colours which most materially 
alter when the noon-day beams with 
its powerful and convincing light. So, 
when the sober age of experience suc- 
ceeds the vivacity of youth, the mind 
discovers that it formerly saw visions, 
not realities, and that it has yet to 
distinguish between the glitter. and 
the gold; a discovery which must 
produce imaginary, and perhaps ex- 
quisite pain and distress, until it at- 
tain its wonted strength, and the voice 
of reason urges content. 

If many pine under fancied evil, 
many experience its painful reality, 
and bend under the pressure of mis- 
fortune’s load ; but awful indeed must 
be their case, whose sufferings are ag- 
gravated by the pangs of an evil con- 
science, and whose every pain reminds 
them of some past misconduct, some 
dereliction of duty, or some flagrant 
crime! These have not the common 
satisfactions which are open to all; 
for what can console the wicked in 
the hour of sorrow? what can comfort 
him who has not the satisfaction to 
know that he is enduring the will of 
an unerring Providence concerning 
him, but who feels that he is suffering 
the direful effects of his own folly, 
and calling down upon himself afflic- 
tions, which, but for his misdeeds, the 
Almighty had spared him ? 

But as even the wise and the good 
are liable to misfortunes which neither 
wisdom can foresee nor prudence 
avert, it becomes us, as dependent 
creatures, to bow to the will of the 
great disposer of all things, and, rather 
than exhaust our strength and pa- 
tience in pitiful repinings and useless 
complaints, to endeavour to bear with 
composure and resignation his gra- 
cious though intricate dealings with 
us. And as rational and intelligent 
beings, we should do well to exercise 
those powers which distinguish us 
from the rest of the creation, to trace 





could our desires be accomplished and 





calamity to its origin, to inquire into 
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its design to anticipate its valuable 
end, to mitigate and soften the ills we 
cannot avoid. 

An equanimity of behaviour amidst 
the difficulties we have to encounter, 
by no means implies an insensibility 
to the vicissitudes of life. To affect 
this, is to pretend to be something 
more or something less than human. 
As long as we possess the feelings 
and frailties of mankind, and so long 
as we are subject to the alternatives 
of pain and pleasure—so long will 
they manifest themselves in our coun- 
tenances and deportment, and con- 
tinue to affect a frame, which, in this 
imperfect state, must in a greater or 
less degree vibrate with their effects. 

But although we cannot help be- 
traying the affections of our nature, 
and must ever be sensible to the va- 
riations we are exposed to, yet it is a 
desirable thing to meet them with a 
becoming dignity, and by no means 
to dishonour that noble and immortal 
principle within us, by weakly sub- 
mitting to be conquered by those 
things over which we must triumph, 
did we but exert those inherent facul- 
ties which the Creator has given us. 

There seems to be a something in 
misfortune that even assists in the 
happiness of life, since most of our 
enjoyments, like our griefs, become 
so by comparison. Who enjoys a 
peaceful calm, like him who has just 
encountered a raging storm? When 
do we value the light of heaven so 
highly, as when the great luminary of 
day is emerging from behind a cloud 
which had for a while obscured his 
beams? And when do we have a keen- 
er relish for those accidental benefits 
avhich are common to every state of 
life; than when our hopes have been 
deferred, and our enjoyments sus- 
pended for awhile? Rest is pleasure 
4o the weary, but it affords little gra- 
tification to those who have never 
known fatigue. 

Considering that misfortune stirs 
up the latent powers of the mind, pro- 
motes reflection, adds to experience, 
and gives variety to life, it surely 
cannot be considered as exclusively 
an evil. And, perhaps, at a future 
period many will Jeok back with a 
considerable degree of self-gratula- 
tion at having successfully encounter- 
ed the difficulties of life, and tri- 
umphed in every season of opposition 
and distress. 

No. 61.—Vo.. VL. 
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But the ear of the sufferer is ocea- 
sionally closed to the most powerful 
persuasion, and deaf to the most co- 
gent reasoning; his heart, lacerated 
with repeated wounds, is not to be 
comforted by the suggestions of the 
most sublime philosophy. Religion 
alone can soothe the wounded spirit. 
None but the Christian can bear the 
ills of life with true fortitude and re- 
signation. Relying perpetually upon 
the goodness of his heavenly Father, 
he knows not those anxious fears that 
others feel; and, satisfied of his in- 
terest in the Divine benevolence, he 
enjoys, even in the most trying hour, 
an habitual serenity of which men in 
general know nothing. Happy must 
he be, who in every sorrow has for 
his prop and support the unchange- 
able God! And as he approaches the 
end of this his earthly pilgrimage, 
what satisfaction and composure must 
he possess who is able to look back- 
ward without feelings of painful re- 
gret, and forward without fearful ap- 
prehensions,— 

“* To see life’s closing hour draw nigh, 

Nor wish to live, nor fear to die.”” © 





The storms and tempests which 
have so often broken over his head 
are soon subsiding ; even amidst the 
howlings that yet remain, he hears the 
sweet.chorus of the inhabitants of the 
celestial city, whose number heis. about 
to join. And the last awful conflict, 
so appaling to our nature, is to him 
deprived of its terror, being but the 
entrance upon that state of immorta- 
lity and peace to which he has long 
been looking forward with joyful ex- 
pectations. Then his disencumbered 
spirit, freed from this lower world, 
shall enjoy the most perfect happiness 
for ever, whilst the tenement of clay 
which has been its residence here, 
will be but deposited in silent and 
secure oblivion, till the tramp of Om- 
nipotence shall arouse his sleeping 
dust. 

Deal. E. B, 
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men may entertain of his writings. 
The stormy seas which it was his des- 
tiny to navigate, and the invincible 
courage which on the most trying oc- 
casions he displayed, have secured to 
his memory the lasting admiration of 
his enemies, and the warmest appro- 
bation of his friends. The vigour of 
his mind seems to have put forth its 
augmented energies as emergencies 
increased ; and both Catholic and Pro- 
testant, though at variance respecting 
his doctrines, must ever regard him 
as a noble instance of heroic perse- 
verance, worthy of universal imita- 
tion. 

That his zeal was violent, and his 
spirit vehement, his warmest admirers 
will not attempt to deny. In these 
he partook largely of the temper that 
prevailed around him; much allow- 
ance must therefore be made for the 
age in which he lived. The mental 
constitutions also of those on whom 
his extraordinary powers were ap- 
pointed to operate, required an in- 
strument of this description; nothing 
short of this could have roused them 
from their torpor, and with courage 
less undaunted, with zeal less inflam- 
ef, and with a spirit less energetic, 
he would have been disqualified for 
the great task which he had to per- 
form. 

Widely different from the spirit of 
Luther was that of Erasmus, who for 
his mildness, learning, eloquence, and 
cool reflecting judgment, might be 
exhibited as a tolerable contrast. 
Each of these men had an important 
station to fill, and although they dif- 
fered materially from each other on 
many points, yet we ought-rather to 
consider them as co-workers in the 
same glorious cause, than as rivals 
that mutually impeded each other’s 
progress. The razor of Erasmus in- 
flicted wounds where the tomahawk 
of Luther could make no impression; 
and it is probable that he rendered 
more essential service to the Reforma- 
tion by the line of conduct which he 
pursued, than he could have furnish- 
ed, if he had on every occasion adopt- 
ed.the plans of Luther, and co-ope- 
rated in all his measures. In a light 
somewhat analogous to this, he ap- 
pears to have been surveyed by Mr. 
Pope, who thus characterizes the state 
of the Romish church, and the power- 
ful effects which the writings of this 
accomplished scholar produced :— 
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“ A second deluge learning thus o’er-ran, 

And the Monks finish’d what the Goths began- 
At length Erasmus, that great injur’d name, 
The glory of the priesthood, and the shame, 
Stemm’d the wild torrent of a barbarous age, 
And drove these holy Vandals off the stage.” 

The volume now before us contains 
an investigation of that long agitated, 
much disputed, and still undecided 
question, Whether the human Will be 
free, or held in bondage to some fo- 
reign power? Erasmus, in his Dia- 
tribe, had contended for the former, 
and in this work Luther argues for the 
latter; but whatever refinements may 
have been made in modern days, in 
terms and phrases, it must be con- 
fessed, that in point of real informa- 
tion, Luther was well acquainted with 
the cause that he defended, and knew 
from what quarters to attack his op- 
ponents with the greatest hope of suc- 
cess. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that on 
the subject of this controversy, Luther 
makes no concessions ; he grants no- 
thing to his antagonist; he does not 
even allow that 


‘* A disputable point is no man’s ground.” 


He considers the bondage of the will, 
as a fact which no one has a right to 
dispute, and views every assailant, 
as an invader of his private or exclu- 
sive property. This conclusion may 
be fairly drawn from the following 
passages :—“ For although you think 
and write wrong concerning Free- 
will, yet no small thanks are due unto 
you from me, in that you have ren- 
dered my sentiments far more strong- 
ly confirmed, from my seeing the cause 
of Free-will handled by all the powers 
of such and so great talents, and so 
far from being bettered, left worse 
than it was before; which leaves an 
evident proof that Free-will is a 
mere lie; and that, like the woman in 
the gospel, the more it is taken in 
hand by physicians, the worse it is 
made.”—“‘ But from you, my friend 
Erasmus, suffer me to obtain the grant 
of this request; that, as I in these 
matters bear with your ignorance, so 
you, in return, would bear with my - 
want of eloquent utterance. God giv- 
eth not all things to each; nor can we 
each do all things.’’—p. 6. 

On examining the argumentative 
parts of this book, we find scarcely 
any thing that has not repeatedly been 
brought forward since the days of 
Luther, in the controversies which 
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have agitated the Christian church. 
His reasonings indeed vary according 
to the circumstances which have call- 
ed them forth; but in managing his 
polemical warfare he has shewn much 
clearness of perception, much acute- 
ness of judgment, much strength of 
language, and great energy of mind 
His arguments assume a commanding 
tone; and to such as only examine 
the question through the representa- 
tion of it given in his pages, his ad- 
vocation must appear truly formida- 
ble. He pleads his cause with the 
point of the bayonet; and in cases 
where he suspects that conviction 
would not follow from the operation 
of the mind on the evidence produced, 
he extorts assent by the authority of 
his voice, from an apparent confidence 
that his views of destiny are unques- 
tionable. 

In one material point he differs 
from his disciples in modern times. 
He takes but little pains to render 
his dogmas palatable, by hiding under 
the disguise of words, the frightful 
countenance of his creed; and in 
most of its bearings we perceive its 
naked consequences roundly asserted 
in his own words. The same declara- 
tions coming from the pen of an anta- 
gonist would be rejected with indig- 
nity, as exhibiting an unjustifiable 
distortion, and as employing inference 
to dress it in the garb of caricature. 
That we may not be accused of mis- 
representing the real sentiments of 
this great man, the following para- 
graphs are introduced :— 


“ That figment about ‘ the necessity of the 
consequence, but not the necessity of the thing 
consequent,’ has been before refuted. Let 
then the Diatribe invent and invent again, ca- 
vil and cavil again, as much as it will—if God 
foreknew that Jadas would be a traitor, Judas 
became a traitor of necessity; nor was it in the 
power of Judas nor of any other creature to 
alter it, or to change that will; though he did 
what he did willingly, not by compulsion ; for 
that willing of his was his own work; which 
God, by the motion of his omnipotence, moved 
on into action, as he does every thing else — 
God does not lie, nor is he deceived. This is 
a truth evident and invincible. There are no 
obscure or ambiguous words here, even though 
all the most learned men of all ages should be 
so blinded as to think and say to the contrary. 
How much soever, therefore, you may turn 
your back upon it, yet the convicted consci- 
ence of yourself and all men is compelled to 
confess, that, IF GoD BE NOT DECEIVED IN 
THAT WHICH HE FOREKNOWS, THAT WHICH 
HE FOREKNOWS MUST, OF NECESSITY, TAKE 
PLACE. If it were not'so, who could believe 





his promises, who would fear bis threatenings, 
if what he promised or threatened did not of 
necessity take place! Or, how coald he pro- 
mise or threaten, if his prescience could be de- 
ceived or hindered by our mutability! This 
all-clear light of certain truth manifestly stops 
the mouths of all, puts an end to all questions, 
and for ever settles the victory over all eva- 
sive subtleties.” —p. 221. - - - - 

“¢Thou wilt say then, Why doth he yet 
find fault ? for who hath resisted his will?’ 

“« Do you not see that this is addressed to 
those, who, hearing that the will of God im- 
poses necessity on us, say, ‘ Why doth he yet 
find fault? That is, Why does God thas in- 
sist, thus urge, thus exact, thus find fault? 
Why does he accuse, why does he reprove, as 
though we men could do what he requires if 
we would? He has no just cause for thus 
finding fault; let him rather accuse bis own 
will; let him find fault with that ; let him press 
his requirement upon that; ‘ For who hath re- 
sisted bis will?” Who can obtain mercy if he 
wills not? Who can become softened, if he 
wills to harden? It is not in our power to 
change his will, mach less to resist it, where 
he wills us to be hardened; by that will, there- 
fore, we are compelled to be hardened, whe- 
ther we will or no. ; 

“If Paul had not explained this question, 
and had not stated to a certainty, that necessity 
is imposed on us by the prescience of God, 
what need was there for his introducing the 
murmurers and complainers saying, That his 
will cannot be resisted? For who would have 
murmured or been indignant, if he had not 
found necessity to be stated? Paul’s words 
are not ambiguous where he speaks of resisting” 
the will of God. Is there any thing ambiguous 
in what resisting is, or what his willis! Is it 
at all ambiguous concerning what he is speak- 
ing, when he speaks concerning the will of 
God? Let the myriads of the most approved’ 
doctors be biind; let them pretend, if they 
will, that the scriptures are not quite clear, 
and that they tremble at a difficult question ; 
we have words the most clear which plainly 
speak thus: ‘ He will have mercy on whom 
he will have mercy, and whom he will he hard- 
eneth :’ and also, ‘ Thou wilt say to me then, 
Why dotb he yet complain, for who hath re- 
sisted his will?’ ”—p. 

«Js it not searching with temerity, when we 
attempt to make the all-free prescience of God 
to harmonize with our freedom, prepared to 
derogate prescience from God, rather than lose 
our own liberty? Is it not temerity, when he 
imposes necessity upon us, to say, with mur- 
murings and blasphemies, ‘ Why doth he yet 
find fault? for who hath resisted his will?’ 
Where is the God by nature most merciful ? 
Where is he who ‘ willeth not the death of a 
sinner?’ Has he then created us for this pur- 
pose only, that he might delight himself in the 
torments of men? And many things of the 
same kind, which will be howled forth by the 
damned in hell to all eternity. 

« Bat, however, natural Reason herself is 
compelled to confess, that the living and true 
God must be such an one as, by his own liber- 
ty, to impose necessity on as. For he must 
be a ridiculous God, or idol rather, who did 
not; to a certainty, foreknow the fatare, or was 
liable to be deceived in events, when even the: 
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Gentiles ascribed to their gods ‘ fate inevita- 
ble.’ And be would be equally ridicalous, if 


he could not do and did not all things, or if any 


thiug could be done without him. If then the 
presci and ipot of God be granted, 
it naiarally follows, as an irrefragable conse- 
quence, that we neither were made by our- 
selves, nor live by ourselves, nor do any thing 
by ourselves, bat by his omnipotence. And 
p Mas he at the first foreknew that we should 
be such, and since he has made us such, and 
moves and rules over as as such, how, I ask, 
can it be pretended, that there is any liberty 
in us to do, in any respect, otherwise than he 
at first foreknew and now proceeds in action! 
“« Wherefore, the prescience and omnipo- 
tence of God, are diametrically opposite to our 
Free-will. And it must be, that either God is 
deceived in his prescience, and errs in his ae- 
tion, (which is impossible, ) or we act, and are 
acted upon, according to his preseience and 
action.—But by the omnipotence of God, I 
mean, not that power by which he does not 
many things that he do, but that actual 
power by which he powerfully works all in all, 
in which sense the scripture calls Lim omnipo- 
tent. This omnipotence and prescience of 
God, I say, utterly abolishes the doctrine of 
Free-will. No pretext can here be framed 
about the obscurity of the scriptare, or the 
difficulty of the subject-point: the words are 
most clear, and known to every school-boy ; 
and the point is plain and easy, and stands 
eho by jadgment of common sense; so that 
he series of ages, of times, or of persons, 
either writing or teaching to the contrary, 





he B- as great as it may, amounts to nothing 
at all. 
« Sect. XCIV.—But it is this, that seems 


to give the greatest off to n sense 
or nataral reason,—that the God, who is set 
forth as being so fall of mercy and goodness, 
should, of his mere will, leave men, harden 
them, and damn them, as though he delighted 
in the sins, and in the great and eternal tor- 
ments of the miserable. To think thus of God, 
seems iniquitous, cruel, intolerable; and it is 
this that has given offence to so many and 
men of so many ages. 

** And who woald not be offended? I my- 
self have been offended more than once, even 
unto the deepest abyss of desperation; nay, 
so far, as even to wish that I had never been 
born a man; that is, before 1 was brought to 
know how bhealthfal that desperation was, and 
how vear it was unto grace. Here it is, that 
there has been so much toiling and labouring, 
to excuse the goodness of God, and to accuse 
the will of man. Here it is, that distinctions 
bave been invented between the ordinary will 
of God and the absolute will of God: between 
the necessity of the consequence, and the ne- 
py f of the thing consequent: and many 
other inventions of the same kind. By which, 
nothing has ever been effected but an imposi- 
tion upon the unlearned, by vanities of words, 
and by ‘ oppositions of science falsely so call- 
ed.’ For after all, a conscious conviction has 
been left deeply rooted in the heart both of the 
learned and the onlearned, if ever they have 
come to an experience of these things; and a 
knowledge, that our necessity is a conse- 
quence that must foliow upon the belief of the 
prescience and omnipotence of God. 








«* And even natural Reason herself, who is 
so offended at this necessity, and who invents 
so many contrivances (o take it out of the way, 
is compelled to grant it upon her own convic- 
tion from her own judgment, even though there 
were no scripture at all. For all men find 
these sentiments written in their hearts, and 
they acknowledge and approve them (though 
against their will) whenever they hear them 
treated on.—First, that God is omnipotent, not 
only in power but in action (as I said before) ; 
and that, if it were not so, be would be a ridi- 
culous God. And next, that he knows and 
foreknows all things, and neither can err nor 
be deceived.—These two points then being 
granted by the hearts and minds of all, they 
are at once compelled, from an inevitable con- 
sequence, to admit,—that we are not made 
from our own will, but from necessity: and 
moreover, that we do not what we will ac- 
cording to the law of Free will, but as God 
foreknew and proceeds in action, according to 
his infallible and immatable counsel and power. 
Wherefore, it is found written alike in the 
hearts-of all men, that there is no such thing 
as Free-will; though that writing be obscured 
by so many contending disputations, and by 
the great authority of so many men who have, 
through so many ages, taught otherwise. Ever 
as every other law also, which, according to 
the testimony of Paul, is written in our hearts, 
is then acknowledged when it is rightly set 
forth, and then obscured, when it is confased 
by wicked teachers, and drawn aside by other 
opinions.” —p. 229. 


From these and similar passages 
with which this work abounds, it re- 
quires no great ingenuity to infer, that 
this zealous reformer makes God the 
author of sin, This indeed is the only 
conclusion that can be drawn from 
every section of his book which has a 
bearing on this subject. But the 
reader may form his own judgment 
from the following paragraph :— 


“From which it follows unalterably, that 
all things which we do, although they may ap- 

ar to us to be done mutably and contingent- 
y, and even may be done thus contingently 
by us, are yet, in reality, done necessarily and 
immutably, with respect to the will of God. 
For the will of God 1s effective, and cannot be 
hindered ; becanse the very power of God is 
natural to him, and his wisdom is sach that he 
cannot be deceived. And as his will cannot 
be hindered, the work itself cannot be hindered 
from being done in the place, at the time, in the 
measure, and by whom he foresees and wills. 
If the will of God were such, that, when the 
work was done, the work remained bat the will 
ceased, (as is the case with the wi/l of men, 
which, when the house is bnilt which the 
wished to build, ceases to will, as though it 
ended by death) then, indeed, it might be said, 
that things are done by contingency and meta- 
bility. But here, the case is the contrary ; 
the work ceases, and the will remains. So far is 
it from possibility, that the doing ef the work 
or its remaining, can be said to be from con- 
tingency or mutability. But, (thet we may 
not be deceived in terms) being done by contin: 
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, does not, in the Latin language, signify 
that the work itself which is done is contin- 
gent, bat that it is done according to a contin- 
gent and mutable will—such a will as is not to 
be found in God! Moreover, a work cannot 
be called contingent, unless it be done by us 
unawares, by contingency, and, as it were, by 
chance; that is, by our will or hand catching 
at it, as presented by chance, we thinking no- 
thing of it, nor willing any thing about it be- 
fore.” —p. 27, 28. 

We do not know that the translator 
of this work has availed himself of the 
instrumentality of Luther, to express 
sentiments, which, in their present 
garb, he is ashamed to avow; though, 
it must be confessed that the aspect 
is somewhat ominous. Luther obtains 
his act of toleration from the charac- 
ter of the age in which he lived; but 
not many are to be found among 
his modern followers, who would 
wish to borrow his language to ex- 
press their creed. If, however, they 
are satisfied that it contains nothing 
but sterling truth, it is a temporizing 
spirit which would shrink from the 
avowal, and a cowardly one that 
would wish to conceal its hideous 
aspect, lest men should be frightened 
with its deformity. But if, on the 
contrary, the language is unguarded, 
if the sentiments are injudiciously ex- 
pressed, and the reasonings are such 
as the modern advocates of destiny 
hesitate to adopt, it is natural to in- 
quire—W hy was this work translated, 
and obtruded upon the world ? 

To this question it may perhaps be 
replied, that, with some few deduc- 
tions, the principles are sterling, 
though to numerous individuals the 
expressions are calculated to give 
offenee, by the use of terms which 
modern refinement would have done 
away. 

This is an apology which will be 
readily admitted. But it still be- 
comes a question, whether this work 
is adapted to promote the end for 
which it has apparently been pub- 
lished. Those who have embraced 
the tenets}which it defends, want not 
its aid ; and those who view the gos- 
pel;through a different medium, will 
perceive in this volume but few temp- 
tations to change their creeds. It 


contains absolute predestination re- 
vived in the costume of the sixteenth 
century, which exhibits it without 
that disguise, in which, through the 
refinements of modern schools, it is 


Review.—The Fall of Constantinople, 
and other Poems. By Jacob Jones, 
Jun, 8vo. pp. 210. London. Lup- 
ton & Relfe, 13, Cornhill, 1824. 

THE premature appearance of wood- 
cocks and fieldfares, is generally con- 
sidered among sportsmen as an indi- 
cation of a severe winter. How far 
the analogy will hold good with re- 
gard to literary compositions, we pre- 
sume not to determine; but of this 
fact we are assured, that the Fall of 
Constantinople paid us a visit in 
the month of last November, although 
it bears the date of 1824. But inde- 
pendently of all accidental associa- 
tions, there can be little doubt that 
books in many instances carry with 
them certain prognostics; and although 
we disclaim all knowledge of literary 
fortune-telling, we can sometimes 
shrewdly guess at destinies which are 
lodged in futurity, though it may not 
be always prudent to communicate 
our anticipations. 

The preface to this work occupies 
about fifty pages, from the perusal of 
which it appears, that this poem was 
called into existence in consequence 
ofa premium of fifty guineas having 
been offered by the ‘* Royal Society 
of Literature,” for the best composi- 
tion that should be presented to the 
committee within a given time on this 
subject. Stimulated by the hope of 
fame, and the prospect of pecuniary 
remuneration, several competitors be- 
came candidates for the prizes which 
were thus held out, among whom ap- 
pears Mr. Jacob Jones, and also the 
poem before us. It seems, however, 
that in the above offer, no reserve was 
made, that the judges, in case they 
thought all the rival productions un- 
worthy of reward, should dismiss them 
altogether without the promised re- 
compense. Full of a persuasion that 
the prize would be adjudged to some 
one, Mr. Jones presented his poem, 
and in the result was not a little mor- 
tified to discover that neither he nor 
any one of his competitors was so 
successful as to win the prize.— 
Throughout the preface, the history of 
this affair is stated at large, supported 
by all the necessary equipment of quo- 
tation and evidence, in which the au- 
thor “‘animadverts in detail on the 
unprecedented condact of the Reyal 
Society of Literature towards the ean- 





now presented to the understanding. 


didates foy the three premiums, that 
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it deliberately proposed, and subse- 
quently withdrew.” The occasion, no 
doubt, may be justly deemed highly 
provoking to a disappointed author, 
who in imagination had connected 
guineas and fame together, had heard 
the former chink in his pocket, and 
the latter sound her trumpet to circu- 
late his praise. But after having 
made due allowance for all these cir- 
cumstances and facts, it must be con- 
fessed that Mr. Jones has taken ample 
revenge on the authors of his wrongs, 
having exhibited the transactions of 
the society respecting its promises 
and the non-fulfilment of them, in a 
light that partakes but little of com- 
pliment or adulation. 

Justice, however, compels us to 
state, that as soon as the author was 
assured by his friends, that his ani- 
madversions were liable to be misun- 
derstood, and therefore calculated to 
give offence, he immediately cancelled 
the preface containing the obnoxious 
passages, and substituted another 
which is less likely to give offence, 
thus evincing, that 


‘* A noble mind disdains not to repent.” 


In this substituted preface, he gives 
the history of the affair in the follow- 
ing paragraphs :—‘‘ The Royal Soci- 
ety of Literature some time ago ad- 
vertised for Dissertations upon Ho- 
mer, Essays on the Greek Language, 
and Poems on the Fall of Constanti- 
nople: to the best of the respective 
classes, promising, in the first case, 
‘ the king’s hundred guineas ;’ in the 
two latter cases, its own premiums of 
fifty guineas each. The compositions 
having been furnished, after a delay 
of four months, all the prizes were 
withdrawn ; that part of the plan of the 
society which consists in proposing 
subjects for competition, being en- 
tirely abrogated. 

“For the Homeric and _ poetic 
prizes it was my lot to write: The 
poem sent in, is now before the reader 
(with the exception of a single coup- 
let,) in the state in which it was sub- 
mitted to the society; the Disserta- 
tion on Homer, consisting of two hun- 
dred and forty-four manuscript pages, 
will in all probability be some day 
— to the notice of the pub- 
ic,” 

The “ Fall of Constantinople” 
which competed for the prize, runs 
through thirty printed pages, the ma- 





terials of which are almost exclusively 
taken from Gibbon’s masterly descrip- 
tion of this disastrous event. Of this 
fact the author gives his reader due 
notice, adverting in his notes to the 
chapters whence he made his selec- 
tions, and frequently inserting the 
words of the celebrated historian ; 
thus at once producing his authority, 
and illustrating the character of per- 
sons, and incidental events, to which 
in his poem he had occasionally given 
but remote allusions. 

It would be complimenting the au- 
thor at the expense of our own judg- 
ments to assert that his poem ranked 
among the higher species of poetry, 
but it would betray a want of taste 
and feeling to insinuate that it is 
wholly destitute of merit. Ona sub- 
ject so disastrous in its nature, and 
so humiliating in its effects, every 
reader waits to receive the produc- 
tion of the muse on the tiptoe of ex- 
pectation. The scenes of horror which 
an author has to describe are already 
anticipated by the ardour with which 
the poem is perused; and unless the 
poet surpasses the sanguine views of 
his readers, as much as their enthusi- 
asm outruns their common feelings, 
hope is sure to be followed by disap- 
pointment. Hence, subjects of public 
and interesting moment, rarely fail to 
awaken expectations which the force 
of language, and the energies of the 
human intellect, can never fully gra- 
tify. On such events as the general 
deluge, and the final conflagration, 
every reader feels a certain portion of 
poetic inspiration. In proportion to 
the magnitude of the object, his ima- 
gination is not less elevated when 
either the destruction of Jerusalem, 
the ruin of Carthage, the burning of 
Rome, or the fall of Constantinople, 
rises to his view. 

Were it possible to divest ourselves 
of these extraneous stimulants, and 
could we imagine the poem as de- 
scribing an event of which we had no 
previous knowledge, it would stand 
on its own proper ground, and furnish 
the critic with a fair opportunity of 
expatiating on its various excellencies 
and defects. Placed on this founda- 
tion, its descriptions appear bold ard 
impressive, its versification is harmo- 
nious and dignified, and its language 
nervous and clear. In point of in- 
formation, it would, however, even 
then appear defective, since little more 
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could be gathered than that Constan- 
tinople fell by the Turkish forces. 
But the subject being known in all 
its greatness, the poem is now swal- 
lowed up in the complicated horrors 
it attempts to describe. 

As a specimen of the author's ta- 
lents, the following passages, con- 
taining the character of the Soldan, 
and his speech to the Turkish soldiers, 
can hardly fail to prove acceptable to 
the reader :— 


« Thus these :—Meanwhile the Soldan bade 

repair 

His every chieftain the divan to share : 

O’er each swart brow audacious gladness 
beam’d, 

And with rapacious hopes each bosom teem’d ; 

Behold him rise, th’ impetuous and the proud, 

Read ev’ry look, and awe th’ uneasy crowd. 

(Who would not quail when pow’r and cun- 
ning rale, ? 

And black suspicion haunts her trembling tool!) 

Aged in crime!—Oh! what so foul combin’d 

As youth, with base decrepitude of mind! 

In bis dark eye lurk craft and crael fear, 

His lusts have chang’d his laughter to a leer: 

Mark his curl’d lip, his hue, cadaverous, scan, 

And say that Sodom’s ashes form’d the man! 

Such, and so fear’d, th’ ambitious despot stood, 

Designs remorseless in his bosom brood : 

Haush’d is each breath: the silence then he 
broke, 

And eager, thus, ferocious-smiling, spoke :— 

««« Soldiers of heav’n! whose blood from 

heroes came, 

Whose pledge of conquest is your prophet’s 
fame! 


ame! 
Shall, with success, our zeal for God grow 
faint, 
And vile ingratitude our memories taint? 
What need, our great forefathers to recite, 
The toils they bore, the trophies of their 
might ?— 
Stand we not here, in virtue of our birth, 
Save of yon spot, the masters of the earth? 
Yet, on that spot, are treasures past account, 
Silver and gold, of infinite amoant, > 
Ivory, and gems, and pearls, a precious store, 
And costly robes, successive Czesars wore. 
There, merchant-palaces their splendours rear, 
Those mines of ev'ry wealth from ev'ry sphere : 
And there, is valour’s own peculiar prize, 
Light of all light, the light of woman’s eyes! — 
= there are black-eyed girls, surpassing 
air ; 
The antepast of paradise is there ; 
Vestals immaculate, that pant to taste 
Forbidden fruits, t’ embrace, and be embrac’d: 
Young, virgin-nuns, in sad seclusion pin’d, 
Bound by restraints that love forbids to bind: 
Volaptaous forms! delicious to behold! 
What, what Elysium, to our breasts to fold! 
Bosoms are there, than Mecca’s dove more 
white ; 
And sqertling eyes in beanty’s radiance bright ; 
uscioas as the water-pools divine, 


Lips, 

Where cups, bestud with stars, inviting shine ; 
Fond frenzies, that absorb the soul in bliss ; 
And the rich favour of a woman’s kiss! 
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“« Point me the craven! hold him up to 
scorn! 
Better the miscreant never had been born, 
Whose dastard blood, our righteous cause 
disclaims, 
Whose slugyish soul, the name of soldier 
shames. 
Doth love of gold within his bosom reign? 
Who fall in battle walk the golden plain. 
Doth dread of death constrain the wretch to fly? 
Cowards in hell, undying, daily die : 
Can woman charm him ?—knows he not, above, 
Boundless fruition waits on boundless love? 
Through bow’rs of amaranth bright Sultanas 
Stray, 
Their alabaster limbs, on beds of roses, lay: 
While, redolent with nard, his azure wings 
Young Zephyr fans, and as he fans he sings : 
Brisk, with each Houri’s sun-gold tresses 


ays, 

And ver their beauties rolls an amorous gaze. 

In that blest region joy perennial reigns, 

And rills, refreshing, fractify the plains. 

There are no cares; thé tears that there are 
known, 

Th’ odorous tears of frankincense alone. 

Yet, there, th’ unmated Houri, listless, mourns, 

And inly for her blooming warrior burns, 

Beckons o’er Sirat’s arch his rapid flight, 

To realms of love and everlasting light. 

Happy the man whom Azraél passes by ; 

Thrice happy he that’s summon’d to the sky ; 

Terrestrial bliss, the living victor, waits, 

The martyr’d hero, heav’n’s expanding gates! 

We offer but alternatives of joy, 

Gain withoutloss, and hope without alloy : 

Who join us prosper, who desert us die, 

Tho’ on the wings of winds the recreants fly.” 

Our righteous wrath, predestin’d to consume, 

Hunts them to death, th’ inexorable doom! 


««« Hear me once more, Though promises 
be vain; 
Though threats, the coward’s fears, no more 
restrain : 
One awful spell around his soul be wrought, 
And fate’s firm doctrine set his care at nought: 
Tome, that doctrine tenfold strength imparts, — 
I see, I see it fortifies your hearts ! 
Soon shall the onset-cry your spirits fire, 
To scale yon walls already ye aspire :— 
Fair are the provinces our empire owns, 
And vast thé tribute of sorrounding thrones : 
The fairest province, soldiers, be his prize, 
Who, on yon ramparts, first the foe defies : 
Honour and wealth attend him all his days, 
And our warm meed of gratitade and praise. 
bate = y depart ; with prayer your souls re- 
fresh ; 
With seven ablations C= the flesh ; 
And be the war-cry when we give the nod, 
Wealth!—Beauty !—Vengeance !—Moham- 
med,—and God!’ ” p- 11—15. 
ParGA, an unfinished poem, stands 
next in arrangement to the preceding 
in this volume, and also in magnitude 
and importance ; but in point of in- 
terest the subject is fully equal, and 
in execution not inferior, to that on 
which we have made our observa- 
tions. Parga is well known, and will 
be long remembered for the inhumani- 
ties committed on the inhabitants, by 
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the brutal soldiers of Ali Pacha.— 
Their calamities have long been be- 
fore the public, but from the known 
character of the instruments of Turk- 
ish despotism, we have becn so fully 
prepared for every species of cruelty, 
that their deeds of blood scarcely ex- 
cite our astonishment. 

The other poems which fill up this 
volume, are upwards of thirty in num- 
ber, possessing vorious degrees of 
merit. But on these we have not 
room to make many particular ani- 
madversions. One little piece is en- 
titled the “‘ Tread Mill,’’ which the 
author endeavours to turn into ridi- 
cule, and in a long note to stop from 
working by argument. In bearing 
his testimony against this species of 
punishment, he, however, is by no 
means singular in his opinion. It has 
been opposed by several, from pro- 
fessed motives of humanity ; but it is 
somewhat remarkable, that among 
those who appear so much interested 
in behalf of the delinquents employed, 
but few voices are to be heard in fa- 
vour of the unoffending poor, who suf- 
fer greater hardships through sick- 
ness or mere misfortune. 


a 
Wilson and his 


Review.— George 
Friend, or, Godliness is profitable for 


all things. By the Author of Jane 
and her Teacher. fr: 102. Hatch- 
ard § Son, Piccadilly. 1823. 


Tus little book contains scenes that 
are wholly of a domestic nature, such 
as may be either found or expected in 
the humbler walks of life. The au- 
thor’s design is to shew the value of 
instruction, by tracing its influence 
throughout the various ramifications 
of family connexions, the ready co- 
operations of the rich, wherever they 
discover exertions among the poor, 
and to delineate its effects in softening 
the rigour of despondency, and relax- 
ing the grasp of poverty. These im- 
portant results he has contrived to in- 
troduce through an entertaining me- 
dium, so that amusement and instruc- 
tion go hand in hand. 

In tracing these desirable effects to 
their primitive source, the writer refers 
do the sacred pages, and ascribes the 
awhole to that all-powerful Agent, with- 
out whose aid all human efforts will 

gendered abortive. In the picture 

at is drawn, we find nothing romantic 





or overcharged ; nothing to stagger 
sober expectation, or paralyze imita- 
tion. The condition of George Wil- 
son, when invited to a Sunday school 
by the worthy curate, is that of 
many thousands, both in town and 
country, and scarcely an instance can 
be named of any individual following 
his example, that either grew to ma- 
turity, or passed through life, without 
finding a friend.—It is a good book to 
be given as areward to some of the 
junior classes in Sanday schools. 


—— 


Review.—Select Passages from the 
Sermons and Conversitions of a Cler- 
gyman. By one of his Hearers. 
12mo. pp. 176. London. Baldwin 
& Co. 1823. 

Tue clergyman mentioned in the title 
page, we understand to be the Rev. 
Mr. Marsh of Colchester ; but by whom 
the selections have been made, does 
not appear. We only know that it is 
one of his hearers, and it is but just 
to state, that he discovers much taste, 
an equal degree of judgment, and 
evinces a design to do good, nobly 
carried into execution. The selector 
must however be aware, that this 
compliment will be considerably abat- 
ed, when the character of the source 
is taken inte consideration. The ser- 
mons of Mr. Marsh abound with sen- 
tentious expressions, formed under 
the auspices of the gospel, and we 
doubt not that his conversations par- 
take of the same spirit. If, therefore, 
under these circumstances, the com- 
piler had made an injudicious selec- 
tion, the blame which he would have 
incurred, would far exceed the praise 
that he now merits. 

The passages which this volume 
contains, are parcelled out to meet 
every day throughout the year. They 
are indefinite in their length, and in 
their arrangement have no particular 
bearing on the seasons as they pass 
along. The winter has neither ice 
nor snow, and the summer is equally 
destitute of heat and flowers. Vege- 
tation docs not appear in spring, nor 
harvest in ‘autumn. Christmas-day is 
without the nativity, Good Friday 
without the crucifixion, and Easter- 
day brings no resurrection. We do 
not mention these omissions as de- 
fects, but as facts. The book has more 
substantial excellencies to recommend 
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it, and therefore stands in no need of 
this artificial aid. A few passages 
will enable the reader to judge for 
himself.— 


« Jan. 1st.—While we turn our backs upon 
the sun, we follow a shadow ; but if our faces 
are towards it, and our eyes are looking to it, 
then every shadow vanishes away, and all is 
light. Thus it is by looking unto Jesus the 
Sun of Righteousness, the shadows of doubts 
and fears are all dissipated.” 

“« March 1st.—There is no station, no socie- 
ty, that exempts us from performing the will 
of God ; for the will of God is a wide-spreading 
tree, and true religion consists in taking um- 
brage beneath it, and in being conformed to 
it, in spirit and power, in principles and prac- 
tice.” 

«* May 5th.—It should be the aim of all men 
to act that part in time which God will approve 
in eternity.” 

«« May 30th.—The death of Christ has thrown 
a bridge over that ocean of sin which would 
have for ever separated us from God.” 


These passages, almost promiscu- 
ously taken, may be considered as a 
fair specimen of the work. 


Se 
Review.—Familiar Dialogues, instrue- 
tive and entertaining, for Sunday 
Schools. By a Teacher. p.35, Ker- 
ity Road. 


shaw, 14, 1823. 


To those who are acquainted with 
the benefits derived from Sunday 
Schools, it will seem strange that any 
prejudices should still remain against 
them. This, however, those who go 
in quest of children to give them gra- 
tuitous instruction, well know to be 
the case. It exists in the parents, 
and among the children ; and even some 
who might be expected-to favour these 
benevolent institutions, are not wholly 
exempt from its influence. 

The little tract before us, contains 
the objections generally urged by 
thoughtless boys and girls against 
Sunday schools, as reasons why they 
absent themselves. These are met, 
and fairly answered, by one of the 
scholars, who proselytes a wicked lad 
to his own views, and finally induces 
him to become a pupil.—It is a suit- 
able book to put into the hands of 
children, and promises to prove useful 
both to the teacher and the taught, 

Re 


ANSWER TO A QUERY ON THE DIGNITY 
AND EXCELLENCE OF THE SCRIP- 
TURES. 

In our last vol. col. 199, the following 

question by J. S. was inserted:— 

* What constitutes the pecujiar dig- 

No, 61.—Vot. VI. 


— 





nity and excellence of the Scriptures, 
to give them a decided superiority 
over all merely human compositions ?”’ 
In reply to this question, a correspon- 
dent, who styles himself ‘‘ A constant 
Reader,” has furnished the following 
article, extracted from the New Con- 
nexion Methodist Magazine, for 1798. 
EpIT. 
Tue Scriptures are certainly an in- 
exhaustible fund of materials, for 
the most delightful and ennobling dis- 
course. When we consider the Au- 
thor of those sacred books—that they 
came originally from heaven—were 
dictated by divine wisdom—have the 
same consummate excellence as the 
works of creation, it is really surpris- 
ing, that we are not always searching, 
by study, by meditation, or converse, 
into one or other of those grand 
volumes. 

When Secker preaches, or Murray 
pleads, the church is crowded, and 
the bar is thronged. When Spence 
produces the refinements of criticism, 
or Young displays the graces of Poe- 
try ; the press toils, yetis scarcely able 
to supply the demands of the public. 
—Are we eager to hear, and impatient 
to purchase, what proceeds from such 
yop tongues, and masterly pens ? 
And can we be coldly indifferent when 
—not the most accomplished of man- 
kind—not the most exalted of crea- 
tures—but the adorable Author of all 
wisdom, speaks in his revealed word? 
Strange! that our attention does not 
hang upon the venerable accents, and 
our talk dwell upon the incomparable 
truths! 

For, would you see history, in all 
her simplicity, and all her force ; most 
beautifully easy, yet irresistibly strik- 
ing ?— See her, or rather feel her energy 
touching the nicest movements of the 
soul, and triumphing over all our pas- 
sions, in the inimitable narrative of 
Joseph’s life.—The representation of 
Esau's bitter distress; the conversa- 
tion pieces of Jonathan and his gal~ 
lant friend ; the memorable journal of 
the disciples going to Emmaus; are 
finished models of the impassioned and 
affecting.—Here is nothing studied ; 
no flights of fancy ; no embellishments 
of oratory. Yet how inferior is the 
episode of Nisus and Eurialus, though 
worked up by the most masterly hand 
in the world, to the undissembled 
artless feryency of these scriptural 
sketches! Sa 
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Are we pleased with the elevation 
and dignity of an heroic poem; or the 
tenderness and perplexity of a dra- 
matic performance? In the book of 
Job they are both united, and both 
uanequalled.—Conformably to the ex- 
actest rules of art, as the action ad- 
vances, the incidents are more alarm- 
ing, and the images more magnificent. 
The language glows, and the pathos 
swells: till, at last, the Deity himself 
makes his entrance. He speaks from 
the whirlwind, and sammons the crea- 
tion; summons heaven and all its 
Shining host ; the elements, and their 
most wonderful productions, to vouch 
for the wisdom of his providential 
dispositions—His word strikes terror, 
and. flashes conviction: decides the 
momentous controversy, and closes 
the august drama with all possible 
solemnity and grandeur. 

If we sometimes chuse a plaintive 
Strain; such as softens the mind, and 
soothes an agreeable melancholy: are 
any of the ancient tragedies superior, 
to the eloquence of mourning, to 
David’s pathetic elegy on his beloved 
Jonathan, to his most passionate and 
inconsolable moan over his lovely but 
unhappy Absalom ; or to that melo- 
dious woe, which warbles and bleeds 
in every line of Jeremiah’s Lamenta- 
tiens? 

Would you be entertained with the 
daring sublimity of Homer, or the 
correct majesty of Virgil? with the 
expressive delicacy of Horace, or the 
rapid excursions of Pindar? Behold 
them joined, behold them exeelled, in 
the odes of Moses, and the eucharistic 
hymn of Deborah ; in the exalted de- 
votion of the Psalms, and the glorious 
enthusiasm of the prophets. Only 
with this difference, that the former 
are tuneful triflers, and amuse the 
fancy with empty fiction; the latter 
are teachers sent from God, and make 
the soul wise unto salvation. 

Are we admirers of antiquity? Here 
we are led back beyond the universal 
deluge, and far beyond the date of 
any other annals.— We are introduced 
among the earliest inhabitants of the 
earth. We take a view of mankind 
in their undisguised primitive plain- 
ness, and when the days of their life 
were but little short of a thousand 
years.—We are brought acquainted 
with the original of nations ; with the 
creation of the world; and with the 
birth of time itself. 


Answer to Query. 
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Are we delighted with vast atchieve- 
ments ?— Where is any thing compar- 
able to the miracles in Egypt, and the 
wonders in the field of Zoan? To the 
memoirs of the Israelites, passing 
through the depths of the sea; so- 
journing in the inhospitable deserts ; 
and conquering the kingdoms of Ca- 
naan?—Where shall we meet with 
instances of martial bravery, equal to 
the prodigious exploits of the Judges, 
or the adventurous deeds of Jesse’s 
valiant son, and his matchless band 
of worthies?—Here we behold the 
fundamental laws of the universe, 
sometimes suspended, sometimes re- 
versed: and; not only the current of 
Jordan, but the course of nature con- 
tracted. In short; when we enter the 
field of Scripture, we tread—on en- 
chanted, shall I say? rather on conse- 
crated ground. Where astonishment 
and awe are awakened at every turn. 
Where is all, more than all, the mar- 
vellous of romance, connected with all 
the precision and sanctity of truth. 

If we want mazims of wisdom, or 
have a taste for the Laconic style ; how 
copiously may our wants be supplied, 
and how delicately our taste gratified? , 
especially in the book of Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, and some of the minor 
prophets.—Here are the most sage 
lessons of instruction; adapted to 
every circumstance of life; formed 
upon the experience of all preceding 
ages; and perfected by the unerring 
Spirit ofinspiration.—These,delivered 
with such remarkable conciseness, 
that one might venture to say, every 
word is asentence. At least, every 
sentence may be called an apothegm ; 
sparkling with brightness of thought, 
or weighty with the solidity of sense. 
The whole, like a profusion of pearls— 
each containing, in a very small com- 
pass, a value almost immense—all 

eaped up (as an ingenious critic 
speaks) with a confused magnificence, 
above all order. 

If we look for the strength of reason- 
ing, and the warmth of exhortation ; the 
insinuating arts of genteel address, or 
the manly boldness of impartial reproof; 
all the thunder of the orator, without 
any of his ostentation ; all the polite- 
ness of the courtier, without any of 
his flattery :—let us have recourse to 
the Acts of the Apostles, and to the 
Epistles of St. Paul. These are a 
specimen, or, rather, these are the stan- 
dard of them ail. 
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Another recommendation of the 
Scriptures is, that they afford the 
most awful and the most amiable ma- 
nifestations of the Godhead. His 
glory shines, and his goodness smiles, 
in those divine pages, with unparallel- 
ed lustre.—Here we have a satisfac- 
tory explanation of our own state. 
The origin of evil is traced; the cause 
of all our misery discovered ; and the 
remedy, the infallible remedy, both 
clearly shewn, and freely offered.— 
The merits of the bleeding Jesus lay 
a firm foundation for all our hopes: 
while gratitude for bis dying love sug- 
gests the most winning incitement to 
every duty.—Morality, admired mv- 
rality, is delineated in all its branches: 
is placed upon its proper basis, and 
raised to its highest elevation.—The 
Spirit of God is | pg to enlighten 
the darkness of our understandings, 
and strengthen the imbecility of our 
wills. What an ample provision is 
made by those blessed books, for all 
our spiritual wants! And, in this re- 
spect, how indisputable is their supe- 
riority to all other compositions! 

Is any one convinced of guilt, as 
provoking Heaven, and ruining the 
soul !—let him ask reason to point out 
a means of reconciliation, and a refuge 
Reason hesitates, as she 


of safety. 
replies: “The Deity may, perhaps, 
accept our supplications, and‘ grant 


forgiveness.” But the Scriptures 
leave us not to the sad uncertainty of 
conjecture. They speak the language 
of clear assurance. God has set forth 
a propitiation. He does forgive our 
iniquities: He will remember our sins 
no more. 

Are we assaulted by temptation, or 
dverse to duty ?—Philosophy may at- 
tempt to parry the thrust, or to stir 
up the reluctant mind, by disclosing 
the deformity of vice, and urging the 
fitness of things. The Bible recom- 
mends no such incompetent saccours. 
My grace, says its almighty Author, 
is sufficient for thee—Sin shall not have 
dominion over you.—The great Jehovah, 
in whom is everlasting strength, He 
worketh in us both to will and to do of 
his good pleasure. 

Should we be visited with sickness, 
or overtaken by any calamity, the con- 
solation which Plato offers, is, That 
such dispensations coincide with the 
universal plan of Divine government. 
—Virgil will tell us, for relief, that 
afllictive visitations are, more or less, 





the unavoidable lot of all men. Aan- 
other moralist whispers in the dejected 
suflerer’s ear, “ Impatience adds te 
the load: whereas, a calm submission 
renders it more supportable.” Does 
the werd of Revelation dispense such 
iritless and fugitive cordials? No: 
hose sacred pages inform us, That 
tribulations are fatherly chastise- 
ments; tokens of our Maker’s love, 
and fruits of his care: that they are 
intended to work in us the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness, and to work 
out for us an eternal weight of glory. 

Should we, under the summons of 
death, have recourse to the most cele- 
brated comforters in the heathen 
world; they would increase our ap- 
prehensions, rather than mitigate our 
dread.— Death is represented by the 
great master of their schools, “as the 
most formidable of all. evils.” —They 
were not able positively to determine, 
whether the soul survived ; and never 
so much as dreamt of the resurree- 
tion of the body.— Whereas, the book 
of God strips the monster of his hor- 
rors, or turns him into amessenger of 
peace: gives him an angel’s face, and 
a deliverer’s hand; ascertaining to 
the souls of the righteous, an imme- 
diate translation into the regions of 
bliss; and ensuring to their bodies a 
most advantageous revival, at the re- 
storation of ail things. Inestimable 
book! It heals the maladies of life, 
and subdues the fear of death. It 
strikes a lightsome vista through the 
gloom of the grave; and opens a 
charming, a glorious prospect, of im- 
mortality in the heavens.} 

These, with many other excellencies 
peculiar to the Scriptures, one would 
imagine, more than sufficient to en- 
gage every sensible heart in their fa- 
vour; and introduce them, with the 
highest esteem, into every improved 
conversation ! 

Another very distinguishing pecu- 
liarity of the Sacred Writings just 
occurs to my mind—the method of 
communicating advice, or administer- 
ing reproof, by parables. A method, 
which levels itself to the lowest appre- 
hensions, without giving offence to the 
most supercilious temper. Yet is it as 
much superior to plain unornamented 
precepts; as the enlivened scenes of 
a well-wrought tragedy, are more im- 
pressive and affecting, than a simple 
narration of the plot. 

Ithas been very justly remarked, that 
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this eloquence of similitudes is equally 
affecting-to the wise, and intelligible 
to the ignorant.—It shews, rather than 
relates, the point to be illustrated.—It 
has heen admired by the best judges 
in all ages; but never was carried to 
its highest perfection, till our Lord 
spoke the parable of the Prodigal,— 
which has a beauty that no para- 
phrase can heighten; a perspicuity, 
that renders all interpretation need- 
less; and a force, which every reader, 
not totally insensible, must feel. 

The condescension and goodness of 
God are every where conspicuous in 
the productions of nature ; he conveys 
to us the most valuable fruits, by the 
intervention of the loveliest blossoms.— 
Though the present is, itself, ex- 
tremely acceptable; he has given it 
an additional endearment, by the beau- 
ties which array it, or the perfumes 
which surround it.—In the pages of 
Revelation likewise, he has communi- 
cated to us the most glorious truths, 
adorned with all the graces of composi- 
tion: such as may polish the man of 
genius, and improve the man of worth: 
such as highly delight our imagina- 
tion, even while they cultivate and 
refine our morals. 

Who then would not gladly receive 
that gracious exhortation: Let the 
word of Christ dwell in you richly? 
Who would not willingly obey that 
benign command, Thou shalt talk of 
it, when thou sittest in thine house, and 
when thou walkest by the way, when thou 
liest down, and when thou risest up? 

When I consider the language of the 
Scriptures, and sometimes experience 
their energy on my soul; I am in- 
clined to say, “ Other writings, though 
polished with the nicest touches of 
art, only tinkle on the ear, or affect us 
like the shepherd’s reed. ‘ But these, 
even amidst all their noble negli- 
gence, strike,—alarm, transport us— 
somewhat like the voice of thunder, 
or the archangel’s trumpet.” 

When I consider the contents of the 
Scriptures, and believe myself inte- 
rested in the promises they make, and 
the privileges they confer, I am in- 
duced to cry out, ‘‘ What are all the 
other books in the world, compared 
with these invaluable volumes? No 
more than an entertaining novel, or a 
few ial rules for domestic eco- 
nomy, compared with a parent’s will, a 
royal charter, or an imperial grant of 
titles and manors.” 





All these circumstances remind me 
of an encomium, most deservedly given 
to the Bible, which, though quite art- 
less, is, I think, abundantly more ex- 
pressive than the most laboured ef- 
forts of rhetoric.—It came from the 
lips of a martyr, who, being condemn- 
ed to die for his inviolable adherence 
to the pure doctrines of Scripture, 
when he arrived at the stake, and had 
composed himself for execution, took 
his final leave in these affecting words, 
“ Farewell, sun and moon! Farewell, 
all the beauties of creation, and com--. 
forts of life! Farewell, my honoured 
friends! Farewell, my beloved rela- 
tions! And, farewell, thou precious, 
precious book of God.” 
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GLEANINGS ;—RELIGIOUS, LITERARY, 
SCIENTIFIC, &c, m 
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A Bushman’s Spoon.—T n Barchell’s Travelé 
in Southern Africa, the following picture of 


savage is given:—In one house, & 
litte fatnily group were drinking their goats” 
ilk from a leathern bowl, in a manner per- 
fectly novel. Of all the instraments for con- 
veying liqaid to the mouth, a brush must ap- 
pear the least adapted to sach a purpose: bat 
with no other means than this, they emptied 
their bowl ; and perhaps they have discovered 
that the greater length of time which this 
mode requires, prolongs also the pleasare of 
their meal. The brash was made of strong 
hair, and of a thickness safficient to fill the 
mouth. The menner of using it was by dip- 
Ping it into the bowl, and — yt milk = 
ntiguities concerning .—This asefa 
fossil was known to the Britons before the ar- 
rival of the Romans, who, says Pennant, had 
not even a name for coals, though Theophras- 
tus describes them very accarately, at least 
three centuries before the time of Game, and 
even says that they were known to workers in 
brass. Brand says that they were burnt b 
the Romans. The Anglo-Saxons knew, an 
partly usedthem. Brand, however, observes, 
that they were not mentioned under the Da- 
nish usurpation, nor ander the Normans; but 
were known in the reign of Henry III. In 
1306 they were prohibited at London as a nwi- 
sance, but used in the palace in 1321, and be- 
came soon after an important article of com- 
merce. In 1512 they were not always used, 
because, not having got to the main stratum, 
people complained “ that they would not burn 
without wood.” The best was then sold at 5s. 
a chaldron; a bad sort at 4s. 2d. Except 
blacksmiths, they were confined, in the 17th 
century, under the name of sea-coal, to the 
lower orders, whe could not afford to bay 
wood ; and were hawked about the streets in 
sacks, apon men’s backs. 

Extraordinary Sytem a Mr. Keeling, 
English butcher, at Calais, killed a bulloc 
which had been reared on the plains of Water- 
loo, in the intestines of which were found.thir- 
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teen musket-shots, two nails, and the button 
of a soldier’s coat. It is supposed the animal 
must have licked them u while grazing. 
ind Traveller-—Mr. James Hofiman, a 
man who has been blind since he was twelve 
— of age, arrived at Irkutz in Siberia, on 
eptember 16th, 1823. He set out from England 
without any companions, and accomplished the 
almost, for him, inconceivable task of travel- 
ling to Siberia quite alone. What is more 
extraordinary, is, that he speaks hardly any 
other language than English, He takes a 
_ from one town to another, and writes 
own every thing that he can learn with a ma- 
chine invented in England, and adopted in 
many schools. At Irkutz he expressed great 
pleasure at finding some of his countrymen, 
with whom he could converse familiarly about 
the place and the animals. He is said to be 
about 30 years of age, with an agreeable and 
intelligent countenance. 

Gastric Juices.—Dr. Pearson, of George- 
street, Hanover-square, London; in lecturing 
a few days ago on the stomach, observed that 
this organ had no power over substances en- 
dued with vitality ;, and that this circumstance 
accounted for the fact of the prophet Jonah 
having remained undigested in the stomach of 
— for the space of three days and three 
nights. co ° 

Seidlits Powders.—From the testimony of a 
medical gentleman on a late trial, it appeared, 
that two scraples of supercarbonate of soda, 
two scruples of Rochelle salts, and two seru- 
ples of tartaric acid, dissolved in half-a-pint of 
spring water, possess in a high d _ the 
medicinal properties of the celebrated Seidlitz 


spring in Germany. , 

Great Wall of China.—The t.wall of 
China is so enormous, that, adasitting what 
has hitherto passed uncontradicted, that 
its length is 1500 miles, and the dimensions 
throughoat pretty mach the same as where it 
was crossed by the British embassy,. the ma- 
terials of all the dwelling-houses of -England 
and Scotland, (sapposing them.to amount to 
1,800,000, and to average on the- whole 2000 
cubic feet of masonry and-brickwork,) are 
barely equivalent to the bulk or solid contents 
of the great wall of China. Nor are the pro- 
jecting massy towers of stone and brick in- 
cluded in this calculation; these alone, sup- 
posing them to continue throughout at bow- 
shot distance, were calculated to cthtuin as 
much masonry and brickwork as all London! 
To give another idea of the mass of matter in 
this stupendous fabric, it may be observed, 
that it is more than sufficient to sarround the 
circumference of the earth on two of its great 
circles, with two walls, each six feet high, end 
two feet thick ! 

Gas Apparatus.—The town of Abergavenny 
was lately lighted with gas upon an improved 
principle, discovered by Mr. Simeon Broad- 
meadow, which promises considerable advan- 
tage to gas-works, by saperseding the use of 
the retort and purifier, as the common coke or 
coal-tar answers the purpose of the retort, and 
the purifier is rendered altogether useless. By 
this method, the quantity of inflammable gas 
is increased fall one-third, and, by the action 
of atmospheric air, rendered perfectly pure. 
This improvement is equally applicable to gas 
manufactured from. oil. 








Huge Block of Granite—A solid block of 
nite, of a beautiful gray coloar, was lately 
etached from a quarry in Aberdeenshire, of 
the extraordinary dimensions of 22 feet long, 
16 feet high, and ten feet wide. It was sepa- 
rated from the rock by a bore of ten feet dee 
and two and a half inches diameter, charged 
with 20]bs. of gunpowder. The weight of thi 
tremendous stone is 270 tons. 

Fire .—-A miner of Stafford, of the 
name of vat, has, it is stated, devised 
means for avoiding the danger of fire-damps 
in mines, by the introduction of currents of 
air, and their circulation by bellows worked 
by steam. , 
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QUERIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L 
On Toads, &c. J. B. Sudlow asks—Is it a 
fact that toads and serpents cannot exist in 
Ireland? If so, what reason can be 
to account for this phenomenon ! 


2. 

On Writing in Sunday Schools. TT. G. asks— 
Is the practice of teaching children to write on 
the sabbath day, supportable on Christian prin- 
ciples, or not? 


3. 

On Probation and Retribution. J.B. aske— 
Can an individual, after a separation of soul 
and body has taken place, be the subject of pro- 
bation and retribution at one and the same 
period ? 


4. 

On.Time and Pulsation. “ Place a rummer on 
the table, and suspend from a piece of thread, 
carried over the pulse of the thumb, a shilling 
into the centre of the circumference of the 

lass, about half an inch below the brim, rest- 
ng the elbow on the table, so that the arm may 
be perfectly steady. Place the thread, which 
may be about seven or eight inches long, 
over the pulse of the thumb, (the nail of course 
turned towards the rammer,) securing the end 
of the thread by the first finger about half way 
down the thumb, so as not to iuterfere with the 
action ofthe pulse. it will then be seen, after 
a moment or two, that the shilling will move 
like ———- of aclock, till eventually it 
will steike’ distinctly against the rammer the 
last hour, be it:twelve or one, or what it may, 
and no more—sometimes pausing half a mi 
or so before completing the hour, when more 
than one—after which the motion of the shilling 
gradually decreasing, it will remain still. 
I should be. glad if any correspondent would 
favour you,with a few lines on the probable 
cause of this curious operation, I have tried it 
‘myseJf, and found it exactly to answer the par- 
ticulars given. T. Ga” 
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Hiterary Motices. ; 


Just Published. 
Scurry’s Captivity under Hyder Ali and 


Tippoo Saib. ith a portrait. This little vo- 
lume contains a simple unadorned statement of 
the horrid crueities and insults exercised on the 
Author, and his companions in misfortune, by 
these two eastern d 

The Exempla Minora, or Eton English Ex- 
amples, rendered into familiar Latin. By the 
Rev. Thomas Smith, of Cambridge. 

Literally translated from the Greek, by T. 
W. C. Edwards, M.A. The King Cdipus of 
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Sophocles, beautifully printed in 8vo, and hot- 
pressed. In this edition will be found the Text 
of Brunck, correctly edited, the Metres or Scan- 
ning, the Greek Order, Verbal Translation, 
po i Notes, Historical, Critical, and Explanatory. 

The Anti-Swedeuborg. 
Price 2s. boards. , 

A Course of Lectures, illustrative of the Pil- 
grim’s Progress. By the Rev. Daniel Warr, 
Haverfordwest. One vol. 8vo. 8s. 

The Doctrines of General Redemption, as 
held by the Church of England and by the 
early Dutch Arminians, exhibited in their 
Scriptural Evidence, and in their Connexion 
with the civil and religious Liberties of Man- 
kind. By James Nichols. In one vol. 8vo. 
Price 16s. boards. 

Price 10s. 6d. boards, A Dictionary of All 
Religions, and Religious Denominations, An- 
cient and Modern, Jewish, Pagan, Mahometan, 
or Christian: also of Ecclesiastical History. 
An Essay on Truth, the Causes of Error, &c. 
By the late Rev. Andrew Fuller. The State of 
the World at Christ's Appearance. By Mrs. 
Hannah Adams, Original Editor of the Work. 
To which are appended, A Sketch of Mission- 
ary Geography; with Practical Reflections on 
the whole. By T. Williams. 

Mr. Richard Baynes, of Paternoster-row, has 
just published a new edition of the Sermons of 
the late Rev. James Saurin, French Church at 
the Hague. Translated by the Rev. Robert Ro- 
binson, Henry Hunter, D.D., and the Rev. Jo- 
seph Sutcliffe, A.M. with additional Sermons, 
now first translated. The whole corrected and 
revised, By the Rev. Samuel Burder, A.M. 
Author of Oriental Customs, &c. &c. Beauti- 
fully printed in 6 vols. 8vo. With a superior 
engraved Portrait of the Author. Price 
£3. 3s. boards. 

The Seventh and Eighth Volumes of a new 
and uniform edition of the whole Works of Jobn 
Owen, D.D. Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford, and Dean of Christ Church. To be 
completed in 16 handsome vols. 8vo. Price 
12s. each. 

For the present month, price 1s. Critica Bib- 
lica, or Magazine of Sacred Literature. The 
object of this work is to excite an increasing 
attention among the middle classes of society 
to the study of the Holy Scriptures; by furnish- 
ing, in the most interesting shape, information 
upon every topic of Biblical Criticism and 
lilustration. 

Sermons preached in St. John’s Church, 
Glasgow. By Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. boards. 

The Oratorical Class Book; with the Princi- 
ples of Elocution Simplified and Illustrated by 
Suitable. Examples. Intended for the use of 
Public and Private Seminaries. By A. M. 
Hartley. Teacber of Elocution, Glasgow. 12mo. 


In one vol. 12mo. 


je Ss. 
A new and greatly improved edition of Dr. 
Brown’s History of Missions. In two thick vols. 
Svo. 26s, boards. 

Sacred Dissertations on the Apostles’ Creed. 
By Herman Witsius, D.D. Translated from 
the Latin, and followed with Notes, Critical 
and Explanatory. By Donald Frazer, Minister 
of the Gospel, Kennoway. In two thick vols. 
Svo. 22s. boards. 


In the Press. 


Julius Klaproth’s Description of the Empire 
of China is preparing for publication, in two 
quarto volumes. It will embrace a general 
historical sketch; and a statistical, commer- 
cial, &c. account of the various provinces. 
We look for a work of labour, research, and 
interest. 

The Rev. Thomas Smith, editor of the ac- 
cented Eton Grammar with notes, has in the 
press a new edition of Phedrus with the Scan- 

* ning from the text of Sterling, whose Persius 
is also undergoing a new edition. 

Mr. Wight, a reporter to the Morning Herald, 
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has in the press a selection of one hundred of 
the most humorous and entertaining of his 
Reports during the last three years, illustrated 
with numerous wood cuts by George Cruik- 
shank. 

T. W. C. Edwards, M.A. has in the press, An 
Epitome of Greek Prosody, being a brief ex- 
position of the Quantity, Accentuation, and Ver- 
sification of the Greek Language. 

The East-India Vade-Mecum, being a com- 

ete Guide to Gentlemen proceeding to the 
t Indies in either the Civil, Military, or 
Naval Service, or on other Pursuits; m im- 
roved from the work of the late Captain Wil- 
iamson, being a condensed compilation of his 
and various other publications, and the result 
of personal observation. By Dr. J. B. Gilchrist. 

In one large vol. 8vo. an improved edition of 
Milburn’s Oriental Commerce, or the East- 
India Trader’s Complete Guide. Originally 
compiled by the late William Milburn, Esq. 
of the Hon. East-India Company’s Service. 
Abridged, improved, and brought down to the 
present time. By Thomas Thornton. 

A Bibliographical and Descriptive Tour 
from Scarborough to the Library of a Philo- 
biblist, in its neighbourhood ; intended to form 
a brochure of the interesting and rare produc- 
tions contained in that rich repository. By 
John Cole, Bookseller, Scarborough. 

Mr. Blaquier has in the press a volume on 
the Origin and Progress of the Greek Revolu- 
tion, together with some account of the Man- 
ners and Customs of Greece, Anecdotes of the 
Military Chiefs, &c. being the result of mate- 
rials collected during his recent visit to the 
Morea and Ionian Islands. 

Harding’s Short Hand. Second edition, with 
corrections and improvements. 3s. 

Sermons and Plans of Sermons on important 
Texts of Holy Scripture, (never before pub- 
lished.) By the late Rev. Joseph Benson. 
Partl. Svo. 5s. beards. 

Aureus, or the Adventures of a Sovereign. 
Written by Himself. In two vols. 12mo. 

The Plenary Inspiration of the Holy Scrip- 
tures Asserted, and Infidel Objections shewn 
to be unfounded, by new and conclusive evi- 
dence. In Six Lectures, now delivering at 
Albion Hall, London Wall. By the Rev. 8. 
Noble. S8vo. boards. 

A new periodical work, to be entitled La 
Bilancia, or a Journal of Theatrical Music. 

Mr. M. Plum, of Glasgow, has announced that 
he is printing an Italian Translation of Dods- 
ley’s Economy of Human Life, rendered into 
that language by Signor Aloisi, a native of 
Tuscany. 

Also, that immediately he will publish a Vol. 
entitled “ Recollections of an Eventful Life 
chiefly passed in the Army. By a Soldier.” 
Containing, Sketches of a Sailor’s Life~The 
Army—Operations at Cadiz by the Troops un- 
der Gen. Graham—Grand Army in Portugal— 
Gen. Picton’s division, with stations of the va- 
rious engagements where that division fought 
—amongst others, Fnento de Orno, Roderigo, 
Badajoz, Salamanca, Vittoria, Toulouse, &c. 
up to the year 1814. 


Preparing for the Press. 


A Practical Guide to English Composition ; 
or, a comprehensive System of English Gram- 
mar, Criticism, and Logic, arranged and illus- 
trated upon a new and improved Plan; con- 
taining apposite Principles, Rules, and Exam- 
ples, for writing correctly and elegantly upon 
every subject. Adapted to the use of Schools 
and of Private Students. By the Rey. Peter 
Smith, A.M. 

Ludolph, or the Light of Nature, a Poem. 
By Charlotte Caroline Richardson. 

Brief Memoir of Krishna Pal, the first Hin- 
doo in Bengal who broke the chain of the Cast 
by embracing the Gospel. By the late Rev. 
Wm. Ward, of Serampore. 1%mo. Is, 
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True Happiness only found in the Christian 


Life. By the Autbor of Israel’s Shepherd. 
In two vols. post 8vo. with a fine portrait, by 


Commercial Retrospect. 





Au Appeal to the British Nation on the Hu- 
manity and Policy of forming a National Insti- 
tution for the Preservation of Lives and Pro- 


Warren, from an original picture, The Life of | perty from Shipwreck. By Sir W. Hillary, 
Bart. 

Dissenting Registers of Births, Marriages, 
and Burials examined as Documents of Evi- 
dence. By a Barister. 

Leisure Hours. 12me. 4s. 

A Tribute of parental affection to the Memory 
of a beloved and only Daughter. By the Rev. 
Charles Jerram, Cobbam, Surrey. 12mo. 
Price 4s. 6d. 


Theology explained and defended, in a series 
of Sermons. By Timothy Dwight, 8.T.D. LL.D. 
With the Life of the Author. In six vols. 
£1. 4s. boards. 

Joseph and his Brethren, a Scriptural Drama, 
By H. L. Howard. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 











COMMERCIAL RETROSPECT, 27th DECEMBER, 1828. 


THE year which is about to close, bas been productive of considerable fluctuations in the mer- 
cantile world, chiefly arising from an apprehension of a change in political circumstances. 
The probability that the invasion of Spain by France would involve this country im war, ooca- 
sioned a great advance in the prices of goods, without reference to stocks, production, or pro- 
bable supplies. Our government, however, having declared its intention to preserve a strict 
neutrality, the prices of goods declined, and the reaction in a short space of time threw them 
back, even below the point from whence they rose. The determination of Ministers not to 
intermeddle with other powers, enabled them to pursue a measure of great good to the coun- 
try, in the reduction of some taxes peculiarly pressing, such as the diminishing the duties on 
salt, leather, and the assessed taxes. An abundant harvest, though not favoured by congenial 
weather, has kept the price of grain at moderate rates, yet sufficiently remunerating to the 
rower. 

. The legislative enactments completed in the present year, with reference to oor navigation 
and warehousing system, have been made to meet the antisocial measures of . other 
powers against our commerce—and will tend, in our opinion, to exalt the commercial supe- 
riority of Great Britain. 

In the Western World, the British flag has waved in every accessible port of the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans. English establishments have been formed in places known formerly only to 
the readers of the voyages of circumnavigators, and the recent appointments. Demi-diplomatic 
agents from this country to the different states of South America, evince pretty clearly the de- 
termination of our government to protect British interests, so deeply concerned in that traffic. 
Should remonstrances be made against these measures by other powers, a formal recognition 
of the independence of the Southern American states mast be the consequence; and from 
whence would result doubtless many privileges to British goods, ships, and ports. Political 
differences, either on this or any subject likely to involve us in a war, would tend to depress 
the value of the state papers of the powers of Europe, and could not fail to throw the mono- 
poly of the products of the two Arctics into our ‘ports, as well’ as to encourage exclusive 
deposits of continental goods in our landing warehouses. 

Anticipating, and sincerely wishing as we do, that the good understanding with other 
powers will not be disturbed, and looking to the recent changes of affairs in Spain and Portagal, 
it follows, that the South American States will be left to work out and consolidate their mde- 
pendence, and that British commerce will be placed on an equality with that of other nations ; 
the consequence will be, (as the manufacturers of Great Britain have nothing te fear from the 
competition of those of other countries, if placed on equal terms) that the growing stability and 
population of the Western World, and the increasing consumption of the East Indies, will 
considerably angment the demand and vent for the manufactures of this country, and,in pro- 
cess of time, more than compensate the deficiency occasioned by the restrictive measures 
adopted by the Europein powers against those branches of our industry, ‘ 

From a review of the preceding, it may be fairly inferred, that a year seldom or ever 
closed upon Great Britain with more causes of satisfaction and of thankfulness to the Al- 
mighty Disposer of events. Peace at home and abroad—the commerce and manufactares of 
the country in a state of considerable welfare—a contented population—an equilibrium of 
prices in the necessaries of life, which amply reward the agriculturist,; and do not distress the 
consumer. 

We proceed now to present our readers with a statement of the currencies in several arti- 
cles—adding a few remarks applicable to each. 

Sugar—must always occupy a prominent place. The imports into London are— 

This Year. 1822. 
105 600 

8,150 

3,000 

1,290 





Of British Plantation ........Tons, 107,300 
| gt error 8,860 
Havannah 
BE nwssesdccccceccces 


4,880 
2,560 


Total Toms .... 1233600 118,040 
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The Price of Sugar—having reached so low a point as to be ruinous to planters, has lately 
attracted very general attention; it appears susceptible of further improvement in price, as 
the consumption gradually increases. 

Coffee—comir g from a plant of slow growth, has maintained its value better than any other 
colonial product ; the cultivation, however, has rapidly extended, and it is contemplated that 
the present rates will not be supported. 

1823. 1822. 
The imports into London ......Tons, 17,600 16,510 

In Liverpool, the importation has been léss than in the preceding year— 

Rum—The imports into London, 28,100 puncheons—last year, 26,000ps. the low prices 
have tended to increase the home consumption demand : the export has been trivial, in conse- 
quence of the probibitory restrictions abroad. 

Dye Woods—have been rather neglected of late. The imports of logwood have been only 
7600 tons, against 9400 tons last year—the stocks on hand are not large ; an improvement 
may be expected. Of Fustic, the importation and stock on hand are larger than in 1822. 
Of Nicaragua Wood the consumption has increased. The stock in London does not exceed 
50 tons—in Liverpool, 200 tons. 

Cottons.—The imports into the kingdom are, 1823. 1822. 1821. 

' Bags, .... 660,000 532,000 491,000 





Of which, North American, .... 445,000 330,000 300,000 
East India,.......+«- 40,000 20,000 30,000 

The stocks are computed to be, 

North American bags, .... 174,000 97,000 98,000 
East India, .........+.++ 100,000 127,000 190,000 

An extensive speculation in this article was entered into during the course of the year, 
founded principally on advices from America, that the crops in Louisiana had been seriously 
injured ; also upon the state of Bahia—and the increasing consumption at home, large sums 
being invested, the prices advanced rapidly 30 per cent. But although the consumption of 
the country exceeds 10,000 bags per week, yet so abundant and regular have been the sup- 
plies, that the trade were enabled to supply their wants, without falling into the hands of 
speculators, who were thus unable to hold up prices, and they gradually declined, until the 
last two weeks, when a considerable demand bas arisen. A new species of cotton has been 
introduced this week into Liverpool, consisting of 900 bags of Egyptian cotton, which have 
sold at 11d, and 114d. per 1b.—the quality ié said to resemble that from Pernambucco. Many 
cargoes of this cotton are on the road from Alexandria in Egypt, from whence this cotton is 
shipped, and it bids fair to compete with the finer American sorts, and thus opens a new and 
vast field for British industry. 

Rice—has offered bat little interest this year. The imports of Carolina are 5000 casks—our 
stock is about 800 casks: in Liverpool it exceeds 4000 casks. 

Tobacco—upon reports of injured crops, has had some demand ; but the exclusive stock 
has checked any general advance is price. Our stock amounts to 17,000 bhds: in Liverpool 
11,000 hhds. 

Hides.—The imports into London have been more extensive. The total supplies have been 
$00,000 cow and ox hides, to 700,000 last year. The present stock in London is 90,000: in 
Liverpool 110,000 ; being rather less than last year, in the two ports. 

Indigo.—The supplies of East India have exceeded expectation, in addition to larger arri- 
vals of Spanish, Prices have declined from these circumstances ; and, in consequence of the 
failure of extensive speculators in France, many holders were endeavouring to put off the 
January sale. The favourable accounts from India of this year’s crops have probably aided 
to représs this opposition, and 1900 chests are declared for the 20th January. Advices, how- 
ever, arrived last week, announce great damage done to the crops by inundations. ~ 

The imports into London are, 1823. 1822. 

East India chests,.... 20,100 11,700 

Spanish serons,,..... 3800 2000 

The stocks are, of East India, about, chests, 12,000 8000 
Spanish serons, ...cecsccosccecesecsess 900 350 

The exports have been more: the consumption about equal to last year. 

Whale Oil.—The fisheries this year, particularly that of Davis’ Straits, baye been abun- 
dant. The largest produce since the year 1814 was 1820; when 100 ships brought from 
Greenland, .........+.+-++.++ 9000 tuns, and 56 from Davis’ Straits 9800 tuns. 

1821, ..., 79 ships 6800 66 10,000 

1822. .... 60 4200 53 4500 —— 

1823. ..,, 52 3900 62 12,900 —— 
being this year an average of 144 tuns per ship. 
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